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- EKE Z BE LA FRONTERA (formerly | 
Xekes), a town of southern Spain, m the 
province of Cadiz, near the agat bank of 
the river Guadalete, and on the Seville- 
Cadiz railway, about 7 m. from the Atlantic 
coast Pop U 9 2 °)i 64,801 Jerez is built 
m the midst of a fertile plain It has been 
variously identified with the Roman Muni- 
J opium Seriense, with Aside, perhaps the 
,risb Sberish , and with Ha~ta Regia, a name 
m the designation 01 La Mesa de Asta, a 
area was taken from the Moors by Ferdinand 
7-12 go); but it was twice recaptured before 
occupied it in 1264. Towards the close of 
received the title de la Frantera. “of the 
o several towns on the Moorish border. The 
features of Jerez are the huge bodegas, or 
manufacture and storage of sherry, and the 
round it on all sides The old English word 
6th century pronunciation of the name Jerez 
exrv diminished very greatly during the last 
entury, especially in England, which had been 
Few towns of southern Spam display greater 
than Jerez. 

S CABALLEROS, a town of south-western 
ce of Badajoz, situated on two heights over- 
dila, a tributary of the Guadiana, ram E. of 
tier. Pop (1920) 13,526. The town is said 
d by Aiphonso IX. of Leon in 1229; in 1232 
nd gave it to the knights templar Hence 
os Caballeros, 'Jerez of the knights.” Vasco 
jscoverer of the Pacific, was born here. The 
,ded by a Moorish wail with sit gates; the 
ill bmlt, and planted with orange and other 

ancient town of importance in the Dead sea 
he Dead sea. According to the account given 
e first Canaanite- city to be attacked by the 
’ has recently been put forward, based on the 
xicho was destroyed in the 14th century' bc 
eady a heap of ruins in the time of Joshua 
is due to Kiel, a man of Bethel ( t Ki .no 34}. 
't as the headquarters of a prophetic school 


1 (z Ki n ) Elista cured the poisonous waters of its spring, now 
1 known as 'Atn es-Sidtdn It was at Jericho that the Babylonians 
scattered Zedekiak's army (2 Ki xxv.) and brought to an end 
the kingdom of Judah In the New Testament Jericho conies 
to mind in the stones of blind Bartimeus, the publican Zaechaeus 
of small stature, and the good Samaritan Bacchidc-s and Aristo- 
bulus took it and Pornpey encamped here on his way to Jerusalem 
Herod and Vespasian severally caused panic amongst the inhabit- 
ants mid flight at their approach Herod made it his winter resi- 
dence, built a palace, baths, theatre and a fortress, and in Jericho 
he died The city changed its site several times Tne mound of 
Toll es-Sdtan, excavated by* 1 Sellin 1907-09 covers the site of 
the Canaanite city The Roman, Herodian and Crusaders' cities 
were on different sites 

Modern.. — Er-Riha, the site of the Crusaders' city, lies S23 ft 
below sea-level; pop about i.oco (900 Muslims) Under settled 
government it is now showing signs of prosperity. It possesses a 
Russian hospice, Greek church, Latir. chapel and several hotels 
Following the lead of Herod the Great, it could be made into a 
magnificent winter resort. It has lately become a popular week- 
end resort for British officials and the richer Arabs of Jerusalem. 
Palms, oranges, bananas, figs etc . grow and ripen early 
See C F Lehnann-Haupt, “Jericho," Kho . 14 (1914) 264; C. Wal- 
zinger, “Jericho: Die Ergebmsse d « Ausgrabungen" (z D M C I 
(19263, 131 seq „ W J. Phythian-Adains, “Israelite Tradition and the 
Date of Joshua,” Pal. Expl. Fund Qwrt $Ut. (1927 J 34 srg 

(E. Rod 

JEK1T2A, MARIA, soprano, was born at Bri inn, Austria. 
Making her debut at Olmetz in 1909, she was engaged by the 
Vienna Volksoper and then appeared at the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, 1912, where she sung until she went to the United States. 
Her American d£but was made at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1921 as Marietta in Die tote Stadt by Erich Korngold. There 
she repeated her Viennese successes Her most notable roles 
have been m La Tosco, Die tote Stadt, Tannhauser , Fedora, 
Thais, Dcr Rosenhavalier and Turandot, in which last of Puccini’s 
operas she sang at the first New York production Nov. i&, 3926. 
Her autobiography. Sunshine and Music, appeared in 1924 

JERKIN, a short close-fitting jacket, made usually of leather, 
and without sleeves, the typical male upper garment of the 16th 
and jjth centuries. In architecture the term "jerkin -roofed” is 
applied to a particular form of gable end, the gable being cut 
off half way up the roof and sloping back like a “hipped roof” 
to the edge. 


JEROBOAM — JEROME 


me in lie Bible of two Kings of north- 
emir> 3c > A cones overseer under 


MtiMm* idk m ® Val5ar8is 
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k®ssm t&snew kspi rest,lved t0 re- 

^pa^SS&w^-’S: 




JEROBOAM is tie 

c*” 1 ii**3i* 

i ion jf Xcmt ■ imi . - . 

S 1 c~;r. vn; inched tie susp-cLa of tie king as an instrument j 
c Me nopj’sr iesioc’-ati; sr.d prophetic parties He fled to | 
Esrpt tut n-s ruElsd n> tre northern tribes on the refusal of 
Ren riot t. son of Solomon to accept the constitutional terms ( 
o' erei to him it 215 accession To counteract tne political :n- j 
fi t n. „ r the sanctuary 01 tie house of Band at Jerusalem, he 1 
c' a ! 'I:-iau <'ur remans rather, especially favoured ) the bull-! 
i - u Lfcthcl jru Ban, a step which the later historian re- 
i, t *tr tv rtspovsible fur all tie rengious failings and political ais- 
- r„r= 01 tEe north Tne inevitable war between Jeroboam and 
Rtc abeam seems to have gone at first in favour of the South, but 
*' c pma*- ot Judah was permanently checked by an Egyptian 
n'-ii'ci tinder Stesaock Wqo captured a number of cities m 
F„itjtme inot including Jerusalem) and exacted an enormous 
f t awe fren RehoHoom 

r Son ot Jocsh iSth century b.c.). The last of the great kings 
A Israel, after whose death tte country fell into confusion and 
jijratv servitude Aided perhaps by Assyrian pressure from 
'be east he brought to an end the long struggle between Syria 
«3'1 Israel, cud definitely established the superiority of the latter 
uv r D.'ircsais The record m 1 E_ngs sv 23 states that 
ms kingdom extended from me borders of Hamath on the 
Oroides to the Dead Sea and it seems clear that be recovered ' 
territory b Transjordania, which had long been in the hands of 
Damascus Two cities m that district are apparently mentioned 
.a Am vi 13 — Ashtoreth— Rarnaim and Lodebar — as having been 
recenlh captured in -60 Tne reign of Jeroboam II saw the 
greatest success and outward prosperity which Israel had known 
store the days of Solomon though the social conditions depicted 
b" Ames meant a national rottenness that could only end in 
uisasier HR) 

JEROME, ST. (Hieronymus, in full Eusebius Sothso- 
Nirs Hiasosvraus} (r 340-210;, was bom at Strido (modem 
StrigmP a town on the border 01 Dalmatia, destroyed by the 
Goths m \ d 37 7 Jerome appears to have been born about 340, 
his parents were Christians, orthodox though living among people 
aos: ‘J Arlans and wealthy He was at first educated at home 
Scrmsos a hte-long friend sharing hss youthful studies, and was 
afterwards sent to Rome Donatus taught him grammar and ex- 
p-amed 'ce lent pouts. Victorious taught him rhetoric. He at- 
7 ended the law-courts and listened to the Roman advocates 
'passing - a tae Fon ®a He went to the schools of philosophy and 
tore lectures on Plato, Diogenes, Chtomachus and Cameades: 
u.4 conjunction. of names shows how philosophy had become a 
tod traddion His Sundays were spent, in the catacombs m dis- 
covering graves 0. the martyrs and deciphering inscriptions Pope 
Lfems baptised him in 360 p 

Jerome returned to Stndo, a scholar, with a scholar’s tastes 
^aavmgs knowledge From Strido he went to Aquileia 
«*« he nade wmdi among the monks of the large monasterv' 
Eatfi ^ y Rtemus Prom Aqdleia he went 10 Gaul (366-370) He 
SE* tM ? e 4t Treves studying and observing. anil th*n 

r lnci0 t0 A v a « He Kriled down 
s-jsj. jL !U n <?U1 ‘ e i la l ‘ 370 ~373’) and composed there his 

*• ttw £ £p 5 j a ^TJ E to 

SSnkfS hSS. HO?* 6 Westfes 

t**$nas, <snc Heuffifaras being among them, he started for 
W » the East. The epistle to LX (-d t V« 


secular rass I deny thee," and he made a resolve henceforth to 
devote his scholarship to the Holy Scripture 1 David was to be 
henceforth his Simonides, Pindar and Alcaeus, his Fiaccus, Catul- 
lus and Sev crus ” Fortified by these resolves he betook himself to 
a hermit life in the wastes of Chaicis, SE from Antioch (373“ 
379) Chaicis was the Tnebaid ol Syria Jerome discovered and 
copied mss , and began to study Hebrew There aho he wrote the 
life of St. Paul of Thebes, Just then the Meletian schism, which 
arose over the relation of the orthodox to Aran bishops and to 
those baptised by Arians, distressed the church at Antioch (see 
M ELETius op Antioch; and Jerome joined the fray He was 
girded by the practice of Rome and the West having discovered 
what was the Western practice, he set tongue and pen to work, with 
his usual bitterness ( Altercatio iucijenam et orthodox 1) 

At Antioch in 379 he was ordained presbyter From there he 
went to Constantinople, where he met Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
with his aid tried to perfect himself in Greek His studies resulted 
m the translation of the Chromcon of Eusebius, with a continua- 
tion 1 of twenty-eight hortnhes of Origen on Jeremuh and Ezekiel, 
and of mne homilies of Qngen on the visions of Isaiah, 

In 3&1 Melerius died, and Pope Damasus interfered m the 
dispute at Antioch Jerome was called to Rome m 382, and was 
made secretary during the investigation Darrusus saw how his 
vast scholarship might be made of use to the church Damasus 
suggested to him to revise, the “Old Latin” translation of the 
Bible, and to this cask he henceforth devoted his great abilities 
At Rome were published the Gospels (with a dedication to Pope 
Damasus, an explanatory introduction, and the canons of Euse- 
bius i, the rest ot the New Testament and the version of the 
Psalms from the Septuagint known as the Psaltenum ronumw/n, 
which was followed (c 3S8 1 by the Psallerium g alkcamm, based 
on the Hexaplar Greek text Jerome was a zealous defender of 
that monastic life which was beginning to take such a large place 
m the church of the 4th century, and he found enthusiastic 
disciples among the Roman ladies A number ot widows and 
maidens met together in the house ot Marcella to study the Scrip- 
tures with him; he taught them Hebrew, and preached^ the virtues 
“ Ilbate Ilfe - Hls arguments and exhortations may be 
gathered from many of his epistles and from his tract Adversus 
Helwdivm., m which he defends the perpetual virginity of Mary 
against Helvidius, who maintained that she bore children to 
Joseph. _ His influence over these ladies alarmed their relatives 
and excited the suspicions of the regular priesthood and of the 
populace, but while Pope Damasus lived Jerome remained secure 
Damasus died m 3S4. and was succeeded by Sincms who did 
W h R W much faendship _ f or Jerome. He found it expedient to 

Sv ?n m !-i and a ?° ut . foe tbt East m 385 His letters (espe- 
cial^ Ep 45) are full of outcries against his enemies and of m- 

cSan^thlTh 1 T he had d ° ne DOthin £ ^becoming a 

St he had ker A?,° money ’ n0r ^ cat nor small, 

that he had no delight m silken attire, sparkling gems or puM 

srij t no r 1 ™ mo, " s hm m,ess b " 

-ast.ng, etc His route is given in the third book In Ruiinum he 
y ^ e S luE * an<i Cyprus, where he was entertained by Bishop 
Epiphanius, to Antioch. There he was joined by two wealth? 

^oTt^ 5 ’* l a ‘ a Wld ° W ’ and ^tochium her daughter 
one of Jerome s Hebrew students They came accompanied by a 

rrWldm£ VCTed t0 live a «hbate life m a nunnery 

S SS Acc ”“"“ me<i ^ •' bKC j™. made STiog 

rllT mtSt ^ Jer0me atld 1115 companions went to Egvnt 
..tnammg some time m Alexandria and thev viaitpd tv, %yP > 
of the Nitrian desert. When thev r StlT/f t f he C ^ Vent£ 
settled at Bethlehem, f 

- as 

STS 

• Lydd*. a * from *?+ ffSK 

(Bertin, 866 ^75) 



JEROME— JEROME OF PRAGUE 


Ben Anma, who came to him by night secretly for fear of the 
Jews Jerome makes the synagogue responsible for the accuracy 
of his version ‘'Let him who would challenge aught in this trans- 
lation,’ 1 he says, “ask the Jews ” The result of all this labour 
was the Latin translation of the Scriptures, which afterwards be- 
came the Vulgate or authorized version, but the Vulgate as we 
have it now suffered a good deal from changes made under the 
influence of the older translations, the text became very corrupt 
during the middle ages, and m particular all the Apocrypha, except 
Tobit and Judith, which Jerome translated from the Chaldee, 
were added from the older versions {See Bible - 0 T Versions ) 

Earlier in life Jerome had a great admiration for Origen, and 
translated many of his works, and this lasted after he had settled 
at Bethlehem, for in 3S9 he translated Origen's homilies on Luke, 
but he came to change his opinion and wrote violently against two 
admirers of the great Alexandrian scholar, John, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and his own former friend Rufimus At Bethlehem also he 
found time to finish Didymt de spmtu sancto liber , a translation 
begun at Rome at the request of Pope Damasus, to denounce the 
revival of Gnostic heresies by Jovimanus and Vigilantius (Adv 
Jovtmanum lib II and Contra Vigilantmm liber), and to repeat 
his admiration of the hermit life in his Vita S Hilarioms eremitae, 
m his Vita Match monacki captivi, in his translations of the Rule 
of St Pachomius (the Benedict of Egypt), and m his S Pachomn 
et Theodorici epistolae et verba mystica, He also wrote at 
Bethlehem De inns dlustribus sive de scnptonbus ecclesiastias , a i 
church history in biographies, ending with the life of the author, I 
De nomimbus Hebraicis, compiled from Philo and Origen, and 
De situ et nommibyis locomm Hebraicoi imi? At Bethlehem, too, 
he wrote Quaestioues Eebraicae on Genesis, 2 3 and a series of com- 
mentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah. Ezekiel Daniel, ihe Twelve Minor 
Prophets, Matthew and the Epistles of St. Paul. About 394 
Jerome came to know Augustine, for whom he held a high regard 
He engaged m the Pelagian controversy with more than even his 
usual bitterness ( Dialogi contra pelagianos) , and his opponents 
forced him to flee and to remain in concealment for nearly two 
years He returned to Bethlehem in 41S, and after a lingering 
illness died on Sept 30, 420 

Jerome “is one of the few Fathers to whom the title of Samt 
appears to have been given in recognition of sendees rendered to 
the Church rather than for eminent sanctity He is the great 
Christian scholar of his age, rather than the profound theologian 
or the wise guide of souls ” His great work -was the Vulgate, but 
his achievements in other fields would have sufficed to distinguish 
him His commentaries are valuable because of his knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, his varied interests, and his comparatn e free- 
dom from allegory To him we owe the distinction between canon- 
ical and apocryphal writings , in the Prologue Galeatus prefixed to 
his version of Samuel and Kings, he says that the church reads 
the Apocrypha 1 for the edification of the people, not foi con- 
firming the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines ” He was a pio- 
neer in the fields of patrology and of biblical archaeology In 
controversy" he was too fond of mingling persona! abuse with legit- 
imate argument, and this weakness mars his letters, which were 
held in high admiration in the early middle ages, and are valuable 
for their history of the man and his times. 

Editions of the complete works Erasmus (9 vols , Basle, 1516-20) ; 
Mar Victorius, bishop of Rieti (g vols., Rome, 1565-72) , F Calixtus 
and A Tnbbechovius (12 vols., Frankfort and Leipzig, 1684-90) ; J. 
Martianay (5 vols, incomplete Benedictine ed , Pans, 1693—1706) , D 
Vaflarsi (11 vols, Verona, 1734-42), the best; Migne, Patrol Ser. Lat 
(xxn-xxix) The De viris lllust was edited by Herding in rS79 A 
selection is given in translation by W. H Fremantle, “Select Library of 
Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers,” 2nd senes, vol vi (Now York, 1893) 
Biographies are prefixed to most of the above editions. See also lives by 
F 2 Collombet (Pans and Lyons, 1844) , O. Zockler (Gotha, 186 s'! ; 
E L Cutts (London, TS78) , C Martin (London. 18SB) ; P Largent 
(Pans, 1898) , F W Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, h 150-297 (Edin- 
burgh, 18S9). Additional literature is cited In Hauck-Herzog’s ReaL 
encyk fur prot Theol m 42 


2 Compare the critical edition of these two works in Lagarde’s 
Onomastica sacra (Gottmg 1S70) . 

3 See Lagarde’s edition appended to his Genesis Gratae (Leipzig, 
868 } 
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JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA (1859-1927), English 
author, was bom on May 2, 1859 He was educated at Maryle- 
bone Grammar School, and was by turns clerk, schoolmaster and 
actor, before he settled dorm to journalism. He made his reputa 
tion as a humorist in xSSq with Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
and Three Men m a Boat. He was co-editor (1892-97) of the 
Idler wuh Robert Barr, and editor (1S93-97) of To-Day A 
one-act play of his, Barbara, was produced at the Globe theatre 
in 1886, and was followed by others but his greatest success was 
scored with The Passing of the Third Floor Back (1907), with 
Forbes-Robertson m the principal rfile He died on June 14, 1927 
See his My Life and Times (1926) 

JEROME, city in the copper and gold-mining district of Yava- 
pai county, Arizona, USA, near the Verde river 90 m N of 
Phoenix It is served by the Verde Tunnel and Smelter railroad, 
connecting at Clarkdale (65 m E ) with the Santa Fe The popu- 
lation was 4,030 m 1920, and was estimated locally at 7,000 m 
1928 Copper production in the county in 1925 most of it from 
the Jerome district, amounted to 154,017,340 lbs The city was 
incorporated in 1S99. 

JEROME OF PRAGUE (d. 1416), an early Bohemian 
church-reformer and friend of John Hus Jerome is stated to 
have belonged to a noble Bohemian family and to have been a 
few years younger than Hus After beginning his studies at the 
University" oi Prague, Jerome proceeded to Oxford in 139S There 
he became greatly impressed by the writings of Wychfie, of whose 
Dialogic . 1 and Tnalogus he made copies He soon proceeded to 
the University of Pans and afterwards continued his studies at 
Cologne and Heidelberg, returning to Prague in 1407. In 1403 he 
is stated to hate undertaken a journey to Jerusalem. At Pans his 
advocacy of the views of Wychfie brought him into conflict with 
John Gerson, chancellor of the university In Prague Jeiome gave 
ofience by exhibiting a portrait of Wychfie in his room. Jerome 
became a friend of Hus, and took part m all the controtersies of 
the university When m 140S a French embassy to King Wence 
slaus of Bohemia proposed that the papal schism should be termi- 
nated by the refusal of the temporal authorities further to 
recognize either of the rival popes, Wenceslaus summoned the 
members of the university The re-organization of the umversity 
was also discussed, and as Wenceslaus for a time favoured the 
Germans, Hus and Jerome, as leaders of the Bohemians, were 
threatened with death by fire should they oppose the king’s will 

In 1410 Jerome went to Buda, where King Sigismund of Hun- 
gary resided, and, though a layman, preached before the king 
denouncing strongly the rapacity and immorality of the clergy 
Sigismund shortly afterwards received a letter from the archbishop 
of Prague accusing Jerome He was imprisoned for a short time 
Appearing at Vienna, he was again brought before the ecclesiastical 
authorities He was accused of spreading Wycliffe’s doctrines, and 
his general conduct at Oxford, Paris, Cologne Prague and Ofen 
was censured. Jerome vowed that he -would not leave Vienna till 
he had cleared himself from the accusation of heresy. He then 
secretly left Vienna, declaring that this promise had been forced 
on him He went first to Vottau m Moravia, and then to Prague 
In 1412 the representatives of Pope Gregory XII ottered indul- 
gences for sale at Prague, the object being to raise money for the 
pope’s campaign against King Ladislaus of Naples At a meeting 
of the members of the university both Hus and Jerome spoke 
strongly against the sale of indulgences The fiery eloquence of 
Jerome obtained for him greater success even than that of Hns, 
particularly among the younger students. Shortly afterwards 
Jerome proceeded to Poland — it is said on the invitation of King 
Ladislaus. He again met with opposition from the Roman 
Church. • 

During his stay in northern Europe Jerome received the news 
that Hus had been summoned to appear before the council of 
Constance He wrote to his friend advising him to do so and 
adding that he would also proceed there to afford him assistance 
Contrary to the advice of Hus he arrived at Constance on April 
4, 1415 Advised to fly immediately to Bohemia, he succeeded in 
reaching Hirschau, only 25 m from the Bohemian frontier He 
was here arrested and brought back hi chants to Constance where 
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1 by jncges ropoiCteJ Sj tee council His courage 
■j B -n aad vgrm ns freedom he reio-mced the 
cri-ire *ic Eua He cfec.ared Met Hus had been 
22J 'tarec n a Jerer addressed on Aug is, 1415 
: Rrs.sr—tae only brerary accuxtent oi Jerome 
reserved — liut "rbe dea c man (Hus,' had written 
urn'll! mags Fu'A confidence was noi plated 
2'aao a. He claimed to be heard at a general meet- 


-n 


„ud tins was grantee to 


je theories which, he had formerly advocated, and, 
: lasted only or.e day he was condemned to be 
•c. The strteace was immediately carried out on 
jid he met his death with fortitude 

eaLr.g Wits Hu? , and indeed ail histones oi Bohemia 
a curt? of the career oi Jerome The Lives of John 
than, Jonr, Huts, Jnon ie of Prague and Ziika by 
-05} still has a certain value, 

DOUGLAS WILLIAM (i 3 o$-&S 7 ), English 
an of letters W3s bom m London on Jan 3. 18 03 
tel JeToId actor, was at that time lessee of the 
Wtlsby near Cnnbrook in Kent, but m 1807 he 
•emess In Dec 1813 he joined the guardstup 
s served as a tmasmpman until the peace of 1815 
of the war save a. number of wounded soldiers 
but tut ins dying day there nugered traces of his 
>r the sea. The peace of 1815 ruined Samuel 
ns no more prize money On Jan i, 1S16, he 
15 family ±0 London, where the es-midshipman 
J again as a printer’s apprentice, and in 1819 
sitor in the printing-office of the Sunday Monitor. 
began to write for the press, and then for the 
piece was a comedy More Frightened than Hurt 
1S21). and he was presently engaged by Davidge 
-heatte to produce drams and farces at a few 
In 1829 he made a resounding success with the 
rama, Black-eyed Susan (Surrey theatre). He 
sakry of £5 a week, as dramatic writer, and was 


1 His eldest son, William Blinchu® Jereglu (1S26-1SS4), 
' was editor of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper from 1857 to 18S3 
During the Civil War m America he strongly supported the North 
and several of his leading articles were reprinted and placarded m 
New York by the Federal Government Four of his plays were 
successfully produced on the London stage, (he popular farce 
Cool as a Cucumber (Lyceum, rSgi } being the best known. 
Among his hooks are A Story of Social Distinction (rS4S j , Lite and 
j erro l(i (1S59), t ip a*>d Down tn the World 
of Lutetia (1864), Cent per Cent (1871), At 


.rti at a geaiciai nicet- j ssuiuus uv, vvvna m 
him. He now again : Remain* 0 / Doughs 

iS-advocit rf.Ld 1 


j. rut* pit (Wfvn, isr Ci nrt, ynt (iO/J ,J f ‘Xlt 

Home m Pans (1871), The Best of all Good Company < 1871-73 1 , Life 
of Napoleon Ul (1874), and The Life of George Cmihshanh (i88a) 

JERSEY, EARLS OF. Sir Edward Villiers (c 1656-1711), 
son of Sm Edward Villiers (1620-89), of Richmond, Surrey, was 
created Baron Villiers and Viscount Villiers in 1691 and earl of 
Jersey in 1697. His grandfather Sir Edward Villiers ( c 1585- 
16267, master of the mint and president of Munster, was half- 
brother of George Villiers, 1st duke of Buckingham, and of 
Christopher Villiers, rst earl of Anglesey , his sister was Elizabeth 
Villiers, the mistress of William III , and afterwards conn) ess of 
Orkney Villiers was knight-marshal of the royal household m 
succession to his father, master of the horse to Queen Mary; and 
lord chamberlain to Wilham III and Queen Anne. In 1696 he 
represented his country at the congress of Rysmck he was am- 
bassador at The Hague, and after 1697 in Pans In 1609 he was 
made secretary of state for the southern department, and on three 
occasions he was one of the lords justices of England After Ms 
dismissal irom office by Anne in 1704 he was concerned in the 
Jacobite schemes He died on Aug 25, if 11 
The 2nd earl was William (c 1632-1721), 'son of the above, 
an adherent of the exiled house of Stuart The 3rd earl was the 
latter s son William fd 1769), who succeeded his kinsman Tohn 
Fitzgerald (c 1692-1766) as 6th Viscount Gmndison The 3rd 
earl’s son, George Bussy, the 4th earl (1735-18051, was the 
‘prince of Maccaromes” at the Court of George III, The 4th 
. earl’s son, George, 5th earl of Jersey (1773-^359), married Sarah 
1 Sophia (1785-1867), daughter of John Fane, zoth earl of West- 
sigh to refuse to do adaptations. The' Bride of { rJa f ^ E< ^ granddaughter of Robert Child, the banker She 
3 , 1831) was the first of a number of Ms plays i!? f d ^ r ^ fa * er ® weaith ' “eluding his interest in Child’s 

and with her husband took the name of Child- Villiers 
Victor Albert George Child- Villiers (b. 1S45) succeeded his fathci 
George Augustus (rSoS-sg), as 7th earl of Jersey m i 3 $g. He 
was governor of New South Wales in 1S90-93 The ninth earl, 
grandson of ihe above, succeeded hit father on Dec 31, 1923 
” RSEY (British), tae largest of the Channel islands, is the 
southernmost of the more important islands of the group Its 
chief town, St Heller, on the south coast (m 49 0 12' N 2° 7' 
V being only 40 m from St Malo, on the north coast of Brit- 
tany It is 10 m long and 6J m, broad , area is 45 sq m, Bop 
(1921), 49.701. v ' 

- I? 6 is ^hest (nearly 500 ft,) in the north, where there 
” bne ? lff s “ ner -v and slopes southward, thereby raising its 
temperature The east, south and west coasts consist of a suc- 
cession of large ; open shadow bays, separated by rocky headlands 
Ihe principal bays are Greve au Lanqons, Greve de Lecq, Sf 
John 5 and Boidejr hays on the north, St Cathenne’s and Grou- 

i^ 73 0n tb f east > ( St Clement>s > St. Aubin’s and St Bre- 
lades hays on_the south; and St Guards bay, the wide sweep 
of which occupies nearly the whole of the west coast The slain 

SSS^ otl the land, but there are large ac- 

cumulauons of drift and b2own sand on the west coast 

The sun ace of the country is broken by valleys, the heads of 
which are characteristic sites for churches The soil is generally 
loam but m the west is shallow, light and sandy The subsoil k 
T!le average annual rainfall is 3I 7 ia 4 in less 

vBib ’ cpeG , Wpicai form of settlement is that of seiw 

% ^ 

< — ^ .- >U1 twrory open fields with scat 


5, 1851) was the first of a somber of Ms plays 
ury Lane, The other patent houses threw their 
Mi also (the Adelpki had already done so), and 
became co-manager of the Strand theatre with 
d, his brother-in-law. The venture was not suc- 
partnership was dissolved. While it lasted Jerrold 
tragedy. The Pcsfitir of Ghent, and himself ap- 
Is-rfik. He continued to write sparkling comedies 
e of his last piece. The Heart of Gold 
e was a contributor to the Monthly Magazine, 
e Hm Monthly, and the Athenaeum To Punch, 
which of all others is associated with his name he 
a hs second number in 1S41 till within a few days 
h fmndei and edited for some time, though with 
ms. sms IShmmoted Magazine, Jerroli’s Shilling 
Douglas JerraW, s Weekly Newspaper: and under 
Nempaper rose from, almost non- 
i-uhsioB of 1804100 Douglas Jerrold died at his 
rn®ry, a Lasdun, on June g, 
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the r mark n place names notably in the fisher havens of St Bre 
lade St Aub n and St Helier St Aubin became the clue. port 
of the stand bat from the 17th century onwards St Helier de- ' 
velopeci at its expense. Roman remains are scarce In addition ! 
to important local fisheries, Jersey helped in the exploitation | 
of the Newfoundland area, owning a fishing-bank and a fleet. ( 
Industries consequent on this activity were the knitting of “jer- 
seys” with wool imported from England ship-building and fine 
furniture-making with tropical woods for inlaying. The fertility 
of the soil, long maintained by the use of "Vraic,” or seaweed, 
was further increased by the introduction of the parsnip and the 
turnip (17th century) which necessitated a deep plough worked 
by co-operative effort This gave rise to social festivals assot-ated 
with La Grande Chaxrue. Agricultural improvement expressed 
itself m the iSth century in the building of fine farm houses. 
The possibility of winter feeding led to improved stock-raising 
The island is famous for its breed of cows, all others are ex- 
cluded, and early in the 19th century a public herd boos was 
instituted In Jersey 28% of the males are agriculturalists. Owing 
to climatic advantages, Jersey is able to concentrate on outdoor, 
intensive cultivation, especially of potatoes followed by crops of 
tomatoes Glass houses take a secondary place for the cultivation 
of grapes, flowers, etc Orchards have been improved and much 
wall fruit is also groivn. Communications with England are main- 
tained principally from Southampton and Weymouth, and there 
are regular steamship sendees from St Malo The Jersey railway 
runs from St. Helier through St Aubm, to Corbiere; and the Jer- 
sey Eastern railway follows the southern and eastern coasts to 
Gorey The island has a network of good roads and a motor -bus 
service. 

Jersey is under a form of government distinct from that of the 
bailiwick of Guernsey. (Are Cixamvet, Islands.) There aie 12 
parishes, that of St. Heher being the chief town Pop. (1921), 
56,413. The population, of the island nearly doubled between 
182: and 1891, but has since declined a little 

Architecture, other than, domestic, is poorly represented. St 
Brelade’s church, probably the oldest in the island, dating from 
the 12th century, shows some Norman style, St Heller's is 14th 
century work Amongst very early chapels (joth century or 
earlier) are the Cbapelte-es-Pecheurs at St Brekde’s, and the 
chapel in the manor of Rozel. The castle of Mont Orgueii, of 
which there are remains, is believed to be founded upon the site 
of a Roman, stronghold, and Grosnez Castle is said to have been 
built as a place of refuge, probably in the 14th century. 

JERSEY CITY, city, eastern New Jersey, U S A., on a pemn- j 
sola between the Hudson river and New York bay on the east 
and the Hackensack river and Newark hay on the west, opposite 
the lower end of Manhattan island, with which it is connected J 
by the Hudson river tunnels, the Vehicular tunnel (opened 192S), 
and four ferries, the county seat of Hudson county, rhe second 
city of the State in. size, and the 23rd in the United States (1920) 
It is served by the Baltimore and Ohio, the Central of New Jersey, 
the Erie, the Hudson and Manhattan, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
Pennsylvania railways, and for freight also by the Lackawanna 
and the New York Central, and by 50 steamship hues which have 
their terminals either within the city limits or near by The 
population was 298,103 in 1920 (of whom 8,000 were negroes 
and 73,981 were foreign-born white, largely from Italy, Ireland, 
Poland and Germany) and was estimated at 324,700 in 1928. 

The city has an area of 20 2 sq m and a waterfront of rx m. 
Bergen hill, a southerly prolongation of the Palisades, extends 
through it from north to south, rising at the north end to nearly 
300ft. Along the crest runs the fine Hudson County boulevard, 
15m long and 100ft. wide The eastern waterfront, and part of 
the western, is occupied by manufacturing and shipping, while 
the better residential sections are on the hill, which since the 
opening of the Hudson tubes in 1909 has been within 8mm of 
the financial district of New York city A conspicuous feature 
of the Hudson river front is the immense electric clock, visible 
for many miles, on one of the Colgate factories. The dial is 38ft 
across, and the minute-hand (weighing nearly a third of a ton) 
moves 23m every minute. The public school system includes 40 
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elementary a jun or h gh and two high schools, a training school 
for teachers, vocational and evening schools a school for crippled 
children, and special classes for mentally defective, incorrigible, 
retarded and anaemic children and for children defective in sight 
and in hearing. Children defective in speech are under the care of 
a special supervisor Physical examinations and training are pro- 
vided throughout the system There are 20 parochial and xo 
other private schools m the city 

Jersey City has a large foreign and coastwise shipping trade, 
but since it is a part of the Port of New York no separate statistics 
are available. Its manufacturing industries are numerous, large, 
and highly diversified, producing some 3,000 different articles 
Among the leading products are meat, sugar cigars and cigarettes 
locomotives and railroad supplies, soap and toilet articles and 
electrical apparatus A growing industry of recent origin is the 
manufacture of radio apparatus and supplies The aggregate out- 
put of the factories in 1923 was valued at $340,734,818 Bank de- 
posits on Jan r, 1926, approximated $220,000,000 The assessed 
valuation of property for 1926 was $605,098,400 Since 1913 the 
city has operated under a commission form oi government. 

The site of Jersey City was a part oi the pa iron ship of Pavoma 
granted to Michael Pauw in 1630 At that time it was a small 
sandy peninsula (an island at high tide) known as Paulus hook 
Settlement began m 1633, and a small agricultural and trading 
community grew up la x 764 a new post route between New York 
and Philadelphia passed through it, and a direct ferry to New 
York was established. Early in the Revolution, Paulus hook was 
fortified by the Americans, hut they abandoned it soon after the 
battle of Long Isiand, and on Sept 23 1776, it was occupied 
&y the British On Aug iq 1779, 10 one of the most brilliant 
exploits of the war, the British garrison was taken by May 
Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry ') In 1804 Paulus hook (11700 , 
with perhaps 15 inhabitants) was acquired by three enterprising 
New York lawyers, who laid it out as a town and formed a 
corporation for its government The town was incorporated m 
x 820 as the City of Jersey, a part of the township of Bergen 
In 1838 it was reincorporated as a separate municipality, and in 
1 S3 5 as a city From time to time the area was increased by 
annexations of territory and by filling in the tidal lands, until 
the present city is over 100 times the size of Paulus hook The 
population, which had grown to 6,836 xn 1850, was quadrupled 
in. the following decade and tripled in the. next, reaching 82,546 
in 1S70, and has increased steadily ever since, at the average 
rate of over 40,000 per decade 

JERSEY SHORE, a borough of Lycoming county, Pa., 
USA. on the Susquehanna river, 12m W S W. of Williamsport, 
in a ferule agricultural region It is served by the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania railways The population was 6,103 
in 1920 (96% native white) and was estimated locally at 7,000 m 
1928 The borough has railroad shops and other manufacturing 
industries It was settled about 17S0 and incorporated in 1825 

JERUSALEM is the seat of the Government of Palestine 
under the mandate given to Great Britain in July 1923 and the 
chief town of its province. Pop, (1922), 62,678, of whom 33,971 
were Jews. Letters found at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt, written by 
an early ruler of Jerusalem, show that the name existed under 
the form UnisnUm, i e., “City of Salim” or “City of Peace,” in 
pre-Israelite days. The emperor Hadrian, when he rebuilt the 
city, changed the name to Aeba Capitolina. The Arabs usually 
designate Jerusalem by names expressive of holiness, such as Beit 
el Makdis and El Mukaddis or briefly El Ends, ij., the Sanctuary. 
The city stands on a rocky plateau consisting of thin beds of 
hard siliceous chalk (tmsse) which overlie a thick bed of soft 
white limestone (m?hke) The plateau projects southwards from 
the main line of the Judean hills, at an average altitude of 
2.500ft above the Mediterranean and 3,800ft above the level of 
the Dead sea On the east the valley of the Kidron separates 
this plateau from the ridge of the Mount of Olives, which is 100 
to 200ft. higher, while the Wadi Er Rababi bounds Jerusalem on 
the west and south, meeting the Valley of Kidron near the lower 
Pool of Siloaxn Both valleys fall rapidly as they approach their 
point of junction Originally, the plateau was intersected by a 
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7 . "-career av Tosspkus, which followed a and military interest the city itself has come to meanness and 
" sst "of south end joined the two - less but around it memories have grown, up, an men’s minds, 
Jj £ r -i Siloam Smother shorter I visions of an ideal city and a perfect order of society 

J ' ire-ion. joined ±e Tyropoeon; wkle | The Modern City.— Prior to 1858 when the modern building 
d a ~9'= -re northern part of tne Karam en- j period commenced Jerusalem lay wholly within its 16th century 
, j S Vj:&v 0: ihe'shdron The exact form wails At present Jerusalem without the walls covers a larger 
Jf . vj Jews* which had an important Influence area than that within them The growth has been chiefly towards 
ir ~ histtrv of the city, is bemg gradually re- tne north and north-west ; but there are large suburbs on the west, 
' D,ri" the summer months the heat on and on the south-west near the railway station on the plain of 
red by a^sea-breeze and there :s usually a Rephann Since 1917 much good work has been done, par- 
ture It right, but in spring and autumn the ticularly in the re-organization of the water supply. The ancient 
SvjJi-ciiit Winds blow across the heated de- aqueduct leading from the springs of Birket-el-'Arub, 14m dis- 
r A dry season, which lasts rrom May to tant, to Solomon’s Pools has been cleared, and is used in part 
fcv a rainy season Snow falls two years out to lead the water to a large reservoir, whence it is distributed by 
mnual temperature at Jerusalem is 62 8°, the gravity to Jerusalem There is a second reservoir at Lifta. A 
-is 'ruumum 23°, The mean monthly tem- town plan and civic survey have been made and several garden 
47 2 C ; in February and highest (763°) in villages m the neighbourhood designed. A chamber of commerce 
nra-l rainfall is about 26 inches, the precipi- has also been, formed The Government department of antiquities 


tiv from .November to April, 
e made the traditions of holiness that have 
ty. It became important at an early date as 
of the trade-routes that ran from Hebron to 
or branched from the Bethel road to Jericho 
- ran 3long the western side of the Dead sea 
rest king of Jerusalem, held an important 
leighbeurs in the story in Genesis The city 
hills held out for a long time against the 



u ftfe to David it had already a long traditio: 
se conquerors great concern was to build 
save found of the north wall and tower 0 
To Jews in. exile it became the idealize 
SKtea it was the capital of their tradition; 
* &aew* its refigSous awrW fe 

*■*» the West and later ndei 
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has the archaeological schools of the different nations under its 
control, with the assistance of an advisory board of representatives 
from the schools Over 6,ooo specimens have been catalogued 
as a nucleus of a Palestine museum at Jerusalem. 

Roads fit for motor traffic all the year round have been made 
to Jaffa, Jericho, Hebron and Damascus An Armenian patriarch 
was elected in 1921, with the formal approval of the British king 
and the position of the Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem, has been 
confirmed by a British commission 

Bibliography — Pal Exp Fund Publications Sir C Wanen, Jeru- 
salem, Memoir (1884) , Clermont- Ganneau, Arckarol Researches (vol 
1 , 1899) , Bliss. Excavns at Jerusalem (1898) , Conder, Latm Kingdom, 
cf Jerusalem (1S98), and The City of Jerusalem (1909), an historical 
survey over 4,000 >ears; Le Strange, Pal, under the Moslems (1890) 
Ferguson, Temples of the Jews (1878) , Hayter Lewis, Holy Places 
of Jerusalem (1S86) ; Churches of Constantine at Jerusalem- (1891) , 
Guthe, “Ausgrabungen m Jer,” m. Zeitschrift 8 D Pal Vernns 
(vol v) , Toblcr, Topographic von Jerusalem <1854) , Dnlle Wanda - 
ung (1859) , Sepp, Jerusalem- und das heihge Land (1873), Rohud.it, 
Regesta. Regia Hierosolynutam; Bibkotheca Geographka Palaestmae 
(1S90) ; De Vogu-i, Le Temple de Jerusalem (1864) , Sir C W Wilson, 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre (1906), publications of the Pal 
Pilgrims’ Text Sodety and of the Sociiti de f Orient latm , papers m 
Quarterly Statements of the P E. Fund, the Zertsclmft de D Pal 
Vcretns, Clermont-Ganneau’s Recueil d’archeologie onentah and 
Etudes d’arch oneMale, and, the Revue Bibhque, Baedeker’s Hand- 
book to Palestine and Syria- (1906); Mommert, Die hi Grabeskvrche 
zu Jerusalem (1S98) , Golgotha und das hi Grab zit Jerusalem (1900) , 
Couret, La Prise de J&rusni par les Perses, 614 (Orleans, 1896 — 
Plans, Ordnance Survey, revised ed , Ordnance Survey revised by 
Dr Schick m ZD PV xvm, 1S95). See also Sir G A Smith, Jerusa- 
lem, The Topography , Economics and History front the Earliest Tunes 
to 70 An , z vols. 

Jerusalem, University of. — The idea of creating a university 
in Jerusalem was first put forward in 1SS2 by Dr Schapira. After 
preliminary steps it was approved by the nth Zionist Congress 
m 1913, and a committee of the congress purchased a site on Mt 
Scopus (near the Mount of Olives) m 1914 The foundation stone 
was laid in 1918 by Dr C Weizmann, the president of the Zionist 
organization, and the university was formally opened by Earl 
Balfour on April r, 1925 The object of the university was two- 
fold ^ to carry out research m all departments, and to teach 
especially m the departments of Jewish and Oriental studies, for 
which the university should be a world-centre Departments of 
chemistry, including physical chemistry, microbiology and Jewish 
studies, are in existence, and there is an important agricultural 
research institute at Tel-Aviv in connection with the university 
The library already contains over 136,000 volumes The scientific 
research, is especially directed with a view to the material develop- 
ment of Palestine. ^ 

HISTORY 


Jerusalem is the product of human effort, not of geographical 
configuration. Her site is not specially distinguished, Some fa- 
unas t ottos seem from their beginning to have been designed by 
P Inevitably by reason of then 

, hflYe to their earhest mhab tants the deal 

cap«*aii i or port destined to exerase influence and com 
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mand afar, Jerusalem has not attained her importance automat- 
ically, She has been assigned a situation that is typical of her 
subsequent history, a situation responsive to the hand of man but 
needing to be discovered, developed and adapted to her function 
m the world Jerusalem is the meeting place of east and west, 
poised on the watershed between the desert and the sea she has 
united them. “Central, but aloof, defensible but not commanding 
. left alone by the main currents of the world's history, Jeru- 
salem had been but a small highland township, her character com- 
pounded of the rock, the olive and the desert. Sion, the Rock- 
fort, Olivet and Gethsemane, the Oilpress the Tower of the Flock 
and the wilderness of the Shepherds, would still have been names 
typical of her life, and the things they illustrate have remained 
the material substance of her history to the present day. But she 
became the bride of kings and the mother of prophets (G A. 
Smith, op. at inf, 1., 4) While yet an insignificant hill-fort, 
known as V msahm or burg of safety, she served as an outpost 
for the mighty Pharaoh, with whom Abdi Khiba, her king, cor- 
responded in the cuneiform script, the highest form of polite let- 
ters of the age. For she lay close to the desert and her soldiers 
could traverse the wilderness of Judea in a day and soon reach 
the trade routes they were bound by treaty to defend Jerusalem 
could control the desert but was and is influenced by it, for the 
desert reaches almost to her walls She is between the sea and 
the western trade route by the maritime plain on one side and the 
trans-Jordamc caravan road on the other Hence she was not 
naturally an entrepot; when she subsequently played her part in 
commerce her influence was military or political Her water sup- 
ply has always been poor and her timber scanty. Her industries 
were local and her main visitors were pilgrims Jerusalem faces 
the east and calls the east westward Her call has been answered 
m peace and war. In her 33 centuries of history she has suffered 
at the hands of nature and of man She has been rocked by 
earthquakes and sacked by invaders. She has endured over 20 
sieges and blockades, about 18 reconstructions and two periods of 
desolation, after Nebuchadrezzar and Hadrian, when history is 
silent six tunes has she passed from one religion to another. Her 
valleys have been filled and her hills levelled, her streets and build- 
ings destroyed and her people 
slam and exiled. But Jerusalem 
has remained Her spirit is 
eternal 

Early History. — The history 
of Jerusalem goes back to the 
Stone age. About 2500 bc. 

Semites settled m Palestine from 
Arabia and numerous flint weap- 
ons have been found near Jeru- 
salem About 1400 b.c, before 
Joshua’s invasion of the country, 
the city was a vassal of Egypt. 

Among the Tell-el-Amarna tab- 
lets (q v ) there are some seven 
which are from Urusalim, as the 
city was then called, which speak 
of coming attack and ask for 
Egyptian aid. The Egyptians *’ R " s U!resv 0P J SKEPST!!HS ' 

seem to have maintained a gam- -j- HE; minaret is known as sal- 
sob there but when the Israelites aoin s tower, and marks the 
invaded the country the city was site, of the patriarch's palace 
in the hands of the Jebusites At AT THE TiaE OF THE crusades 
the division, it fell in the portions of Judah and Benjamin, the 
tribal boundary passing through the city, which was not com- 
pletely captured till seven years after David’s accession On the 
eastern hill, on the site of the Jebusite Zion, he placed the royal 
city, and, to the north 0! this, he chose a place for the Temple 
which his son Solomon was to build. Across the Tyropoeon 
valley, on the western hill, was the civil town This is the view 
generally accepted, but there are still scholars who contest these 
identifications In 1870 the excavations ox the late' Sir A. Warren 
showed that the Tyropoeon valley passed under the south-west 
comer of the p t Ha ram area. Probably the Holy of Holies ; 



stood over the rock m the so-called Mosque of Omar Solomon 
fortified the city with a wall, the “old wall" of Josephus After 
his death Jerusalem was plundered by Shishak of Egypt and 
suffered a further loss of prestige by Jeroboam’s rebellion, which 
alienated ten tribes and left the house of David with only j udah, 
Benjamin and some of the Levites. In Amaziah’s reign (c 790 

bc?), Joash, King of Israel 
captured Jerusalem and broke 
down the northern wall (2 Kings 
xiv , S--14), which, however, Uz- 
ziah, son of Amaziah (7S0-740 
bc) repaired When Judah be- 
came tributary to Assyria, Heze- 
kiah improved the defences of 
his capital and arranged for a 
water supply, foreseeing the im- 
pending attack. This came in. 701 
>, . but failed In 586 Jerusalem was 

f'.yt-L - destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar 

• j ■ " j' and the fortifications were dis- 
~'h- ' mantled. 

. . -- - s ‘ Ncheroiah’s 'Work.— About 

<r ' - ’ M 445 Nehemiah rebuilt the walls 

L - ' " - - J including both hills in the peri- 

oF J s™”™* phery. His scheme provided for 

Via dolorosa the road be (t) the following gates on the 
ueved to have been traversed east wall, the East Gate, the 
BY Christ ON His WAY to calvary Horse Gate, the Water Gate, on 
the south wall, the Fountain Gate, the Dung Gate, the Valley 
Gate on the west wall there were no gates; on the north wall the 
Gate of Ephraim, the Old Gate the Fish Gate and the Sheep 
Gate, (2) the towers Hananeel and Neah, (3) the governor’s 
house Hananeel stood north-west of the Temple and later formed 
the basis first of the citadel of Snnon Maccabaeus and after- 
wards of Herod’s Antonia Nehemiah speaks of the Tomb of 
David, but the site cannot be identified. Twelve years after 
Alexander’s peaceful entry into Jerusalem in 332 is c , Ptolemy I 
of Egypt, partially demolished the fortifications, which remained 
in ruins until their restoration by Simon II (2 19-199 bc) 
The new walls were soon overthrown In 16S b.c Antiochus 
Epiphanes destroyed them again when he captured Jerusalem 
and laid the Temple waste The cuy now sunk to the lowest 
state since the Captivity Antiochus brought in a Greek garri- 
son and built for them a citadel, the Akra. which commanded 
the eastern hui and the city of David The site of the Akra is 
much disputed the position at the north-east corner of the pres- 
ent al-Aksa mosque suits the mutually consistent accounts in Jo- 
sephus and the books of the Maccabees The huge underground 
cistern which is there may well have been the garrison’s water 
supply Judas Maccabaeus recaptured Jerusalem but the Akra 
defied him The Jews erected walls to cut it off from the city and 



Temple The Akra fell to Simon Maccabaeus who demolished it 
and also lowered the hill on which it stood to prevent the Temple 
fiom being dominated again The effect of this was to join the 
city and the Temple To replace the Akra he built another cita- 
del, mentioned above Somewhere about this time a second or 
outer wall was built, to the north of the first wall. Pompey be- 
sieged and took Jerusalem in f>5 bc. In 54 Crassns plundered 
the Temple 

Herod’s Changes — In 37 Herod became king and having se- 
cured almost despotic power, proceeded to make such radical ar- 
chitectural changes that Jerusalem became a new city Herod’s 
great aim was to found a dynasty and make his kingdom re- 
markable culturally and politically. “Twice had Israel the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a great world power and on both occasions the 
nation deliberately rejected it” (F J Foakes Jackson, Biblical 
History of the Hebrews, Camb ran, p 216), and the same au- 
thor draws a striking parallel between Solomon and Herod; “both 
were men of exceptional ability both made the Temple of 
Jerusalem a wonder of the world; both had strong sympathy with 
foreign ideas; both cherished great schemes for the aggrandize- 
ment of the nation which were regarded in Israel as contrary to 



JERUSALEM JESSEL 


me World War Jerusalem is the capital of Palestine, a, mandated 
'vs >; Rome £.rcint p cture territory of the -British empire, 

'* ' ' Bib;iocraj?hy — '. ii The various articles imhui and subsidiary (and 

CibLogrephies) m the Jncuk Enr.ydoptdm and Hastings D N B ; and 
ns Jewish J ear Book published annually bj Jewish Ckranu.U, London 
(p SI $ foil at rgsS issue), (3) G A Smith, Jerusalem f z 90 7 ? 
(specially recommended), (3) S. Menill, Anaenb Jerusalem (rgoS), 

(4) Baedeker’s and Murray s Guidebooks, (SJ C N Whittirutham, 

, - , , , 1 Bow* of Fadeless Splendour (rgzrJ ; (5) Publications and Uansactions 

l i re ° jdt the f U- Tm pUstme Exploration Lund , Pro-Jerusalem SvC.etj ; British 

i-5 rcor'da-ions. doonheg the area or the enclosure German, Briiren and American Archaeological Institutes in Jerusalem 
,r :n; Hcrsic mils date from b= day, ( 2 ) he re- f Conterences de Saint-iriieane (of Jerusalem), Pans tGabalda and Co ) 
licsans ar.n auded to their strength by rorrstruct- 


r. He.od tetan: to achieve his ends by turning to 
Itoc h.d r »mei to 
rdtwhri; fine -red Herod had clpicmatjcally en- 
„ 5fst of barest* and then of Augustus Augustus 
:vmic Rxre brick and lett it marble 1 (Suet 
B-y zjifcea vol p 52;, a t endorses this) 
:err»ned :o do the same far Jerusalem His chief 


fort of Antonis, north-west of the Temple, (3) on 
8 he ra'sed a magnificent palace defended by three 
named Man; mire Hipprcus and Phasaeius the 
;d by the present Jaffa gate, is on the foundations 
se rowers' (si he erected a rseatre: ( 5 } a gym- 
successor Arrhelaus {4 bc-cd. 6) Jest much of 
: which passed to the Procurators, under one of 
Tests is as crus 'lied The church of die Holy Sepul- 
rxcK-ss, Hou) is now considered not to mark the 
nl Of other buildings m Jerusalem e.g., the Xys- 
hamber where the Sanhedrin tg v.) met little is 
f Agrippa (41-44) built a third wall, the course of 
being recovered by the Archaeological So- 
lar Unit ersty 

Hadrian. — The Romans would not allow the work 
3 when Titus besieged Jerusalem in 70 the wall was 
T;:us attacking from the north, captured sneres- 
d and second walls. Antoma, the Temple and the 
is probable that his orders for the complete de- 
1 Temple and fortifications with ihe exception oi the 
rere so t earned out The Roman garrison which he 
it Jerusalem until the Jewish war of Freedom under 
1 1;,.!. Following the defeat of the Jews, Jerma- 
tated more completely' than by Titus The site was 
arc a, new city, Aeha Capitolina, so-called in hon- 
>) Hadrianus, was built over the ruins. From this 
Juried but Christians who had not sided with the 


ihe 0\(o:d Press is producing a large series of plates illustrative of 
Jerusalem art (arcmtecture, crafts, etc ) (H M J L) 

JERUSALEM, SYNOD OF (x6 72) By far the most im- 
portant of the many' synods held at Jerusalem ( see Wetzer and 
vVelte, Kirchenlex&cft, znd ed , vi 1357 sqa ) is that of 167a, and 
its confession is the most vital statement of faith made in the 
Greek Church during the past thousand years It lefutes article 
by article the confession of Cvnl Lucans which appeared in 
Latin at Geneva in 16:19, and m Greek, with the addition ol four 
' questions," in 1633 Lucaris, who died in 163S as patriarch of 
Constantinople, bad corresponded with Western scholars and had 
imbibed Calvirusuc views The great opposition, •which aro ? e 
during Ms lifetime continued after his death Against C ilvinism 
the synod of 1072 aimed its rejection of unconditional predestina- 
tion and of justification by faith alone, also its advocacy of what 
are substantially the Roman doctrines of tranrubstantiation and of 
purgatory , against the Church of Rome, however, it renamed the 
rejection of the filtoque, affirming once rroie that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father only The iS canons of the synod are 
also known as the ■‘Confession of Dos^theus >, (the President) 
Bi3zioop-aphv — -The Doctrine of the Russian Church . , translated 
by R W. Blackmore (Aberdeen, 1845) p \\v sqq, Welzei and 
Write, Kirckenltsikcyi (mdedj, vi 1359 teg ; Heirop-Hauck, Realm- 
cyklopddie (3rd ed.;. via 703-705, Robertson Acts and Decues of the 
Syt od of Jerusalem, 1809; S chaff, Creeds of Christendom, vol u, 
(good text). 


JESPERSEN, JENS OTTO HARRY (1S60- ), Dan- 

ish philologist, was born at Ranaers, Denmark on July 16, 1S60, 
, % In 1803 he was appointed professor at the University of Coped- 

fli^r Tempfes were dedicated to Bacchus, Venus , hagen. From 1909-10 he lectured at Columbia university, New 
nd bier the former sanctuary a shrine of Jupiter ’ York A practical philologist, JespersenT view of the develop- 
■ s res:re « A boar, & e symbol of the X Legion, was > ment of language was influenced by Herbert Spencer mid Wilhelm 
se southern gate Dthe* buildings now constructed j Ostwaid His most important works are Progress m Language 
me tae Demosta, the Tetranj-mphon, the Dode- ! (1894 ) r Phonetics (rSgr-cjg); Growth and Structure of the Eng - 
w Loffia. For two centuries little is known of Jeru- 1 2 ish Language (1905, Pnx Vdney, igofil ; Lekrbuch dcr PhoneHk 
1 vWHa&une ordered Bishop Macanus to recover i frgrz), Language, its Nature, Development and Origin (igaa) 
ae Cmcm'ioii and the Dung] of Jesus: two great f Philosophy of Grammar (1924) 

buffi case 0, which, the church of the Holy Sepul- } JESSE, m the Bible, the father of David <9 4 ), and ns such 
here its presem namesake stanas: of the Basilica j often regarded as the first in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Cf 
Ir ‘ 4 0 ss Eudom re- I Isa ri 1, ro ) Hence the design representing the descent of jSi 

Suo " m ' buJd ' from * e r E aI hae uf Da vid, which was formerly a favourite 
, ©t these one, above the SJoam pool, was re- eccicsmUail ornament, is called a “tree of Jesse ' From a 

of Sl ' ph '“- n b r^ a ° f - T ““ « * s,« 

m tM. 6th tentttsy, is described by Procopius this such a tree in the church of St. Mary at Abereavennv carved in 

r® 4 aD ^ f u K pp0sed t0 , bave once st00d behmd the Wgh altar 
* «?£ S r 5 ttSShrf ! ^- Can ^ tea were At u«m and Amiens tLe an 

en&es ®4 re-entered Jerusalem m 629. Li 637 
Rmnans kit was capful zsat to harm the dly 
sddftt which the Osfiph Abdul MaSifc rebuilt 
-^bd'ul Malik afee coosruclcd the 
Jt£j8k \Xfthmi gs-Sukm of M-flpcg se of Omar), In 
mens^wsmt Godirey of catered jetusafem 

e jetmriem became the capfeal of 

Siiladiu naoancmered it 
S s ^ l ® T SI& 7 Benjamin of 

„ a.deser&Swi, of the c% la Ms 

•’ isfcd’ 1243—44 leatraa-'WE «>- 

-G-e-r a-. - 

.ivi'i! - 
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sculptured Jesses over the central west doorways of the cathedrals 
Toe design was chiefly used in windows. The great east window at 

™ iIld the window at the west end of the nave at Chartres are 
fine examples. 

, ? SS t EL ’ SIR JEORGE (IS34-I883), English judge, was 
bom n London on Feb 13. 1804 He was the son of Zadok Aaron 

c k f/ 0 T h “ r f, m6rclj aut George Jesse! was educated at 
a school for Jews at Kew, and at University College, London. He 

®UU d as a 2 Stc,de S t at Lincoln’s Inn in iS 43 and was called to 
. bar m 184?. He secured a tolerably large practice auiddv 
out Lord Chancellor Westbury delayed his career by preventing 

fjLT 1 ldi l5d i Jessel entered plSeTas 

^ea^mumher for Dover in 1868, and although neither his’mtel- 
fec# cot Ms oratory was of a class hkely cpA p .^.ir , h - 
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JESSORE JESUS, SOCIETY OF 


speeches on he B nkrup cj B li which w s before lhe house n 
1S69 wth fhe result that n 18 t he was appo-med solicitor- 
general H.s .eputitton at this time stood high m the chancery 
courts , on the common law side he was unknown, and on the first 
occasion upon which he came into the court of Queen’s bench to 
move on behalf of the Crown, there was very nearly a collision 
between him and the bench 

In 1873 Jesse! succeeded Lord RomilJy as master of the roils 
From :S73 to rfiSx Jessel sal as a judge of first instance in the 
rolls court, being also 4. member oi the court of appeal. In Novem- 
ber 1S74 the first Judicature Act came into effect, and m 1881 
the Judicature Act of that year made the master of the rolls the 
ordinary president of the first court of appeal, relieving him of 
his duties as a judge of first instance. In the court of appeal Jessel 
presided almost to the day of his death He sat for the last time 
on March 16, 1883. and died on March 21. 

As a judge of first instance Jessel was a revelation to those 
accustomed to the proverbial slowness of the chancery courts and 
of the master of the rolls who preceded him. He disposed of the 
business before him with rapidity combined with correctness of 
judgment, and he not only had no arrears himself, but was ice- 
qut ntiy utile to help other judges to clear their lists His knowledge 
of law and equity was wide and accurate, and his memory for cases 
and command of the principles laid down in them extraordinary 
In the rolls court he never reserved a judgmem, not even n the 
Eppmg forest case (Commissioners of Sewers v Glasse, IE ig 
Eq. The Times, mh November 1S74), in which the evidence and 


populat on suffers fioci fever and other diseases and is declining 
The staple crop is rice. The principal industry is the manufacture 
of sugar from date palms. 

JESTER, a provider of “jests” or amusements, a buffoon 
especially a professional fool at a royal court or in a nobleman's 
household. {Sec F001 ) 

JESUATI, a religious order founded by Giovanni Colombia) 
of Siena in 1360 Colomhim had been a prosperous merchant 
3rd a senator m his native city, but coming under ecstatic re- 
ligious influences, abandoned secular affairs and his wife and 
daugbier (after mating precision for them), and with a friend 
of like temperament, Francesco Miani gave himself to a hfe of 
apostolic poverty, penitential discipline, hospital service and 
public preaching When Urban V returned from Avignon to 
Rome in 1367. Colombini craved his sanction for the new order 
and a distinctive habit Before this was granted he had to clear 
the movement of a suspicion that if was connected with the 
heretical sect of Fraticelli, and he died on July 31, 1367, soon 
after the papal approval had been given. The guidance of the 
new order, whose members (all lay brothers) gave themselves 
entirety to works of mercy, devolved upon Mianu Paul V, in 
1606 arranged for 3 small proportion of clerical members, and 
later in the 17th century the Jesuati became so secularized that 
the mder was dissolved by Clement IX m 1668 

See T Kennedy, ail "Juim Columbine, Blessed” in the Catholic 
Bncydopuedta; Max. Hcirnbucher Orden u Kongregationen, 11. 240. 

JESUITS, the name commonly given to the members of the 


arguments lasted 22 days (150 witnesses being examined m court, j Society of Jesus (See Jnsus, Society or ) 
while the documents went back to the days of King John), and j JESUS, SOCIETY OF, a religious order in the Roman 
m the court of appeal he did so only twice, and then in deference j Catholic Church, founded in 2539. This Society may be defined, 
to the wishes of his colleagues. Never during the rgth century was i in its original conception and avowed object, as a body of highly 
the business of any court performed so rapidly, punctually, and ! trained religious men, bound by the three personal vows of pov- 

' erty chastity and obedience, together with, an some cases, a special 
vow to the pope’s service, with the object of labouring for the 
spiritual good of themselves and their neighbours. They are gov- 
erned and hve by constitutions and rules, mostly drawn up by their 
founder. St Ignatius of Loyola, and approved by the popes Their 
proper title is “Clerks Regulars of the Society of Jesus,” the word 
Soaetas being taken as synonymous with the original Spanish 
term, Compama , which implies a band of vpir.tuci soldiers living 
under martial law and discipline 

CONSTITUTION AND CHARACTER 

The formation of the Society of Jesus was a masterpiece of 
genius cm the part 


satisfactorily as it was when Jessel presided 

Jessel was master of the roils at a momentous period of legal 
history The Judicature Acts, completing the fusion of law ana 
equity, were passed while he was judge of first instance, and were 
still new to the courts when he died Ills knowledge and power of 
assimilating knowledge of all subjects, his mastery of every branch 
of law with which he had to concern himself, as well as of equity, i 
together with his willingness to give effect to the new system, 
caused it to be said when he died that the success of the Judicature 
Acts would have been impossible without him His faults as a 
judge lay m his disposition to be intolerant of those who endea- 
voured to persist in argument after he had made up Ins mind, but 
though he was peremptory with the most eminent counsel, young 
men had no cause to complain of his treatment of them 

Jessel’s career marks an epoch on the bench, owing to the active 
part taken by him m rendering the Judicature Acts effective, and 
also because he was the last judge capable of sitting in the House 
of Commons, a privilege of which he did not at ail himself He was 
the first Jew who, as solicitor-general, took a share in the execu- 
tive government of his country, the first Jew who was sworn a 
regular member of the privy council, and the first Jew who took 
a seat on the judicial bench of Great Britain , he was also, for many 
years after being called to the bar, so situated that any one might 
have driven him from it. because, being a Jew, he was cot qualified 
to be a member of the bar 

See The Times, March 23, i&A}, E. Manson, Builders of our Law 

( r<3o4j . 

JESSORE, a town and district of British India, in the Presi- 
dency of Bengal. The town is on the Bhairab river, and it has 
a railway station Pop (152T 1, 10 139. 

The DrsrisrcT or Jessore has an area of 2,904 sqm Pop 
(1921), 1 720,219 The district, lying in the central portion of the 
Gangetic delta, is an alluvial plain intersected by rivers and water- 
courses, which in the south spread out into large marshes Within 


^ on the part of a man (see Loyot.a, St Igx actus 0s 1 ) 

who was quick 10 realize the necessity of the moment. Just before 
Ignatius Loyola was experiencing the call to conversion, Luther 
had begun his revolt against the Roman Church by burning the 
papal bull of excommunication on the 10th of December 1520. 
Ignatius conceived the church to be in a state of war, and there 
slowly took shape in his mind the idea of an order not bound by 
the obligations of the cloister, and based on the principle of mili- 
tary discipline with a ‘’general 1 ’ in an almost uncontrolled position 
of authority 

The soldier-mind of Ignatius can be seen ^throughout the consti- 
tutions Even in the spiritual labours which the Society shares 
with the other orders, its own ways ol dealing with persons and 
things result from the system of training which succeeds In form- 
ing men to a type that is considered desirable. Ignatius knew that 
while a high ideal was necessary for every society, his followers 
were flesh and blood, not machines, but he made it dear from the 
first that the Society was everything and the individual nothing, 
except so far us he might prove a useful instrument for carrying 
. out the Society’s objects He laid great stress on the importance 
! of firmness of character and ability for business, for he was of 
! opinion that those who were not fit for public business were not 


the last centurv the nvers in the interior of Jessore have ceased > adapted for filling offices in the Society; but even exceptions 
to be true deltaic rivers Some rivers, such as the Madhumati, { qualities and endowments in a candidate werevaluable m his eyes 
still haw active currents, but others have degenerated, except in i only on the condition of their being brought into piay, or held in 
fhe rains, into chains of long, almost stagnant pools The rivers J abeyance strictly at the command of a superior Hence bis tench- 
m the south are however affected by the Tides. Owing to the mg on obedience. His letter on this subject, addressed to the 
changes due to its moribund rivers and obstructed drainage the Jesuits of Coimbra m 1553. » sb* 1 0Deof ^ formularies 
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■new ranking w-'h those ocher procncts of 2ns pen, the 
Etf'tis s ;r.a the k v isiiritiens In tins Is. ter Ignatiys 
: that 'ie a-ntrai 13 to be oD<y ed simp!} as such and as ( 
n the place j, God v/no® reference to his personal 
:re;r;rr ;a„t any cbedence whicn fails short 
errors nu one s own an inward zncxtjcm as Weil 
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I/ 5 '*' * - 

tiVi JcW 
Glancing it 
t^jsdo.r r.e 
c: tnisan; t: 
a c in tu^csrz etec 
or tc.rc tjud 
">-orhy .4 L,r.jcs'zaci 
,u c saiMite a: tct intellect 


is tax ana tmpertecx, that gomg beyond the , 
etc® m things abstractly goad and praise- j 
that ( 1 i 
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„il Xghesi grade of j 


wGj p/ssisg to God 
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*Lit the superior v uls.but rfiaifcs 
that he thinks suomlting his 
jadgmer..* so far as u 2 s possuxe 
for the will to influence and lead 
the judgment, When the Letter 
an Obedittxe became known be- 
yond tns Soc.ecy the teaching 
ms: with gresz cpposipVn cad 
.til the sksj and learning of Bel- 
rirmibe was required a« its *pd<3- 
gist, icget'aer vtiili the whole in - 
daencg o f the Society to avert 
seemed to be a probable 
CG-dernauon at Rome. The 
rmcjing of the ift.yr must be 
understood no; ® the sense of a 
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«f citjTssT c# c w HAOttnr 
Church at the old jesuit mom 
ASTCRT OF TSPOTZOTUN, HEAR 
METICO CITY. BUILT IN THE 16TH 


-egai coce bu f cs ..n expression of century 
‘■he • itai spin: of the Society Ignatius himself lays down the ! 
rule the: an inferior is bound to make all necessary representations 1 
tc his superior so as to guide him is imposing a precept oi \ 
obedience When a super. or knows the views of his inferior and J 
st.H lomnumds, n is because he is aware of other sides of the i 
cues-t.cm which appear of greater importance than those that the . 
interior has brought forward 1 

Tim jesims had to had their principal work in the world and in j 
mrta ana lmried’ate contact with maa&nd, To seek spiritual 
periettion m a mired life of contemplation and prayer did not . 
aeem to Ignatius to be the best way of reforming the evils which 1 
bad brought shout the revolt from Rome. He withdrew his ml- j 
mwers 1 rum this sort of retirement, except as a mere temporary 
preparation tor .ater activity he made habitual intercourse with 
the worm a prime duty; and to this end he rigidly suppressed all 
, axism f 5 peculiarities oi dress or ruie as tended to put ob- 
s.t*c,es m the way of his followers acting freely as emissaries, 
s?en LS or missionaries in the most various places and circum- 
" U 5 ‘--'p > smE has no home- the whole world 5s his parish 
Ijtetv* 2114 CGsmp pt>htarjsm are of the very essence of the 
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the study of theology until he is twenty-eight or thuty, and then 
passes through a four or six years’ course Only when he is 
thirty-four or thirty-six can he be ordained a priest and enter on 
the grade of a spiritual coadjutor A lay biother, before he can 
become a temporal coadjutor for the discharge of domestic duties, 
must pass fen years before he is admitted to vows Sometimes 
after ordination the priest, in the midst of his work, is again 
called away to a third year’s novitiate, called the terlunship as 
I a preparation for his solemn protession of the three vows His 
j former vows were simple and the Society was at liberty to dis- 
j miss him for any canonical reason. The formula of the final 
! Jesuit vow is is follows- — 

' % Ah, promise to Almighty God, before His Viigin Mother 

| end the whole heavenly host, and to all standing by, and to thee, 
j Reverend Father General of the Society of Jesus, holding the 
j ptato of God. and to thy successors i or to thee, Reverend Father 
i M in place of the General of the Society of Jesus and his sue- 
I cessors holding the place of God), Perpetual Poverty, Chastity 
i and Obedience, and according to it a peculiai care m the educa- 
i turn of bo>s according to the form of life contained in the Apos- 
j tofic Letters of the Society of Jesus and in its Constitution.” 
j connection with these vows the Jesuit makes ceitam solemn 
J promises, as that he will not accept or consent to his election to 
I any dignity or prelacy outside the Society unless forced thcrc- 
i unto by obedience, and that if elected to a bishopric he will never 
refuse to hear such advice as the general may deign to send him 
and will foliow it if he judges it is better than his own opinion 
The highest class of members, who constitute the real core of the 
-ociety, whence all its chief officers are taken, are the professed 
ot the four vows The vows of this grade me the same as the 
as. formula, with the addition of the following important clause 
“Moreover I promise the special obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontiff concerning missions, as is contained in the same Apostolic 
Letter and Constitutions 

There is some evidence in France in the time of Louis XV of 
the existence of a still higher grade of members, secretly enrolled 
aim acting as the emissaries of the Society in various lay positions 
the Jesuits themselves deny the existence of anj such body, and 
are ame to adduce the negative disproof that no provision for it 
is to be found in their constitutions On the other hand there 
are clauses there® which make the creation of such a class per- 
fectly feasible if thought expedient An admitted instance is 
-he case of Francisco Borgia, who in 1548, while still duke of 
Gaadia, was received into the Society 

r jJ he «ff ral h ^ es P €r31an «at{y at Rome and holds m Jus hands 
the right to appoint, no/ only to the office of p^vmcial <w er each 
of Lhe head chstncto mto which the Society is mapped, but to the 
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Thus constituted % th a skilful un on of strictness and free 
dom of complex organisation w th a m n mum of fr c on id 
work ng the Soc ety was admirably devised for ,„s purpose of 
introducing a new power into the Church and the world. Its 
immediate services to the Church were great The Society did 
much, single-handed, to roll back the tide of Protestant advance 
when halt of Europe which had not already shaken off its 
allegiance to the papacy, was threatening to do so They had the 
wisdom to see and to admit, in their correspondence with their 
superiors, that the real cause of the Protestant reformation was 
the ignorance, neglect and \icious Jives of so many priests. They 
recognized, as most earnest men did, that the difficulty was in the 
higher places, and that these could best be touched by indirect 
methods At a tune when primary or even secondary education 
had in most places become a mere effete and pedantic adherence 
to obsolete methods they were bold enough to innovate, both in 
system and material They not merely taught and catechized in 
a new, fresh and attractive manner, besides establishing free 
sc&ools of good quality, but provided new school books for their 
pupils which were an enormous advance on those they found in 
use, so that for nearly three centuries the Jesuits were accounted 
the best schoolmasters m Europe, as they confessedly were in 
France until their forcible suppression in 1901 Bacon sucdnctlj' 
gives his opinion of the Jesuit teaching in these words. “As for 
the pedagogical part, the shortest rule would be, Consult the 
srJiouls of the Jesuits, for nothing better has been put in prac- 
tice” {De Augm-enhs, vf 4) Again, when most of the continental 
clergy had sunk, more or less, into the moral and intellectual 
slough which is pictured for us in the writings of Erasmus and 
the Epcstda e ob^curoium virprum ( see Huttek, Ulrich von), 
the Jesuits won back respect for the clerical calling by their 
personal culture and the unimpeachable purity of their lives 
These qualities they have carefully maintained; and prohably 
no large body of men in the world has kept up, on the whole, an 
equally high average of intelligence and conduct As preachers, 
too, they delivered the pulpit from the bondage of an effete 
scholasticism and reached at once a clearness and simplicity of 
treatment such as the English pulpit scarcely begins to exhibit 
till atter the days of Tdlotson It is in the mission held, how- 
ever, that their achievements have been, most remarkable 
Whether toiling among the teeming millions in Hindustan and 
China, labouring amongst the Hurons and Iroquois of North 
America, governing and civilizing the natives of Brazil and 
Paraguay in. the missions and ''reductions,” or ministering, at 
the hourly nsk ot his hie to his feUow-Catholics in England 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, the Jesuit appears alike devoted, 
indefatigable, cheerful and worthy of hearty admiration and 
respect 

ROMAN CATHOLIC OPPOSITION 

Nevertheless, the most remarkable fact m the Society’s history 
is the suspicion and hostility it has incurred within the household 
of the. Roman Catholic faith The first cause of the opposition 
redounds to the Jesuits’ credit, for it was largely due to the 
kind of success which they achieved Their churches, sumptu- 
ous and attractive, were crowded, and m the confessional their 
advice was eagerly sought in all kinds of difficulties, Full of 
enthusiasm and zeal, devoted wholly to thesr Society, they were 
able to bring in numbers of rich and influential persons to their 
ranks; for, with a clear understanding of the power of wealth, 
they became, of set purpose, the apostles of the rich and in- 
fluential The Jesuits felt that they were the new men, the men 
of the time, so with a perfect confidence in themselves they went 
out to set the Church to rights Xc was no wonder that success, 
so well worked for and so well deserved, failed to win the ap- 
proval or sympathy of those who found themselves supplanted 
But, besides this, the esprit de corps which is necessary for every 
body of men was, it was held, carried to an excess and made the 
Jesuits intolerant of any one or anything if not of “ours ” The 
Society, or rather its members, were too aggressive and self- 
assertive to be welcomed; and a certain characteristic, which 
soon began to manifest itself in an impatience of episcopal con- 
trol, showed that the quality of “Jesuitry,” usually associated 


w th the Soc ety was s ngularly lacking n them dealings with 
opponents Them political attitude also alienated many Manj. 
of the Jesuits could not separate religion from politics To say 
this is only to assert that they were not clearer -minded than most 
men of their age Bui unfortunately they had their share, direct 
or indirect in the embroiling of states, in concocting conspiracies 
and in kindling wars They played with edged tools and often 
got wounded through their own. carelessness. Among the griev- 
ances they raised by their perpetual meddling m politics weie 
their share in fanning the flames of political hatred against the 
Huguenots under the last two Valois kings, their perpetual plot- 
ting against England in the reign of Elizabeth; their share in 
the Thirty Years’ War and in the religious miseries of Bohemia, 
their decisive influence m causing the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes and the expulsion of the Protestants from France, the 
ruin of the Stuart cause under James II , and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession. In a number of cases where the 
evidence against them is defective, it is at least an unfortunate 
coincidence that there is always direct proof of some Jesuit having 
been in communication with the actual agents engaged. All 
activities of a distinctively political character are forbidden bj 
the constitutions of the Society, but though politicians were 
comparatively few in number, they held high rank; and their 
disobedience to the rule besmirched the name of the Society and 
destroyed the good work of the other Jesuits who were faith- 
fully carrying out their own proper duties 
A far graver cause for uneasiness was given by ihe Jesuits’ 
activity m the region of doctrine and morals. Thar founder 
himself was arrested, more than once, by the Inquisition and 
required to give account ot hi s belief and conduct. But St. 
Ignatius, with all his powerful gifts of intellect, was entirely 
practical and ethical m his range, and had no turn whatever for 
speculation, nor desire to discuss, much less to question, any of 
the received dogmas of the Church He was acquitted on every 
occasion; but his followers were not so fortunate The contro- 
versies raised by their doctrine of grace (see Molina) were so 
serious as to call for adjudication by a special commission the 
only result of which was the imposition of silence on the dis- 
putants The accusations against the Jesuit system of moral 
theology and their action as guides of conduct have had a more 
serious effect on their reputation. The Society was trying to make 
itself all things to all men Propositions extracted from Jesuit 
moral theologians have again and again been condemned by the 
pope and declared untenable Many of these can be found m 
Viva’s Condemned 'Propositions. In addinon to these papal cen- 
sures, a number of individual ecclesiastics of eminence and in- 
fluence raised their voices against them from time to time such as 
Melchor Cano, oioe of the ablest Dominicans of the 16th century, 
and Carlo Borromeo, to whose original advocacy they owed much, 
especially at the Council of Trent. Later on a formidable assault 
was made on Jesuit moral theology in the famous Provincial 
Letters of Blaise Pascal \q v ), eighteen in number, issued under 
the pen-name of Louis de Montalte, from January 1656 to March 
1657 Their wit, irony, eloquence and finished style have kept 
them alive as one of the great French classics — a destiny more 
fortunate than that of the kindred works by Antoine Arnauld, 
Theologie morale de$ Jesuttes, consisting of extracts from writ- 
ings of members of the Society and Morale pratique des Jesuites, 
made up of narratives professing to set forth the manner in 
which they carried out their own maxims But, like most con- 
troversial writers, the authors were not scrupulous 111 their quota- 
tions, and by giving passages divorced from their contexts often 
entirely misrepresented their opponents. The Immediate reply on 
the part of the Jesuits, The Discourses of Ckander and Eudoxus 
fcy Pere Daniel, could not compete with Pascal's work m bril- 
liancy, wit or style, moreover, it was unfortunate enough to be 
put upon the Index of prohibited books m 1701. The essential 
points in the Society's reply to Pascal’s charges of lax morality 
weie that several of the cases cited by him are mere abstract 
hypotheses, many of them now obsolete, argued simply as in- 
tellectual exercises, but hating no practical bearing whatever; 
that even such as do belong to the sphere of actual life are of the 
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( ;i;?:ge persistently made against the Society rs that it 
tact the end justifies the means And the words of 
ilu-i- 1 i*) uU r., wnise Medulla tfieologiae has gone through more 
M* x k;ij coitions are quoted in pro of True it is that Busem- 
h. xx> uses these words Cut licit us esi Jims e'ium hcent media 
3 n; m turning to his work (ed Paris 1729, p 5S4, or Tib vi 
Tract vi cap. 11 . De sacrvnentis, dubiun n ) it "will be found that 
'he author is making no universal application of an old legal 
jr-jcni; but is treat-ng at a particular subject (concerning certain 
lawful lioerr.es in the marital rel31.au 1 beyond which his words 
cannot be forced The sense in which other Jesuit theologians 
—c | , Paul Laymann (1575-16351 m his Theolagm morahs 
iM-mth, i 6;S ! and Ludwig Wagemann (1 7x3— 17911 1 , in his 
Synopsis zleciogbe morons (Innsbruck 1762J — quote the axiom 
5= an eqtic-ly harmless piece of common sense, the proviso is 
alwaya to ne understood that the means employed, should, in 
L*ienisei\es r,o T he nad but good or at least indifterent Again, 
"r doctrine at probahilism is utterly misunderstood It is based 
on an accurate conception of law Law to hind must be dear and 
oefmie , if it be not so its obligation ceases and liberty of action 
Tffiams So probable opinion can stand against a clear and 
dermis law , but when a law is doubtful in its application, in cer- 
tain circumstances so is the obligation cf obedience in the 
sneaked case In moral matters a probable opinion, that is one 
kid on no trivial grounds out by unprejudiced and solid thinkers, 
has no place where the law of conscience is dear and distinct 

WEAKNESSES OF THE SOCIETY 

The weakness of the Society is due to its lack of really great 
intellects The Society, nimcenpg as it does so many thousands, 
and with abundant means of devoting men to special branches 
of study, has without doubt, produced men of great intelligence 
sad solid learning The average member, too, on account of his 
tong and systematic training, is always equal and often superior 
to tie average member of arty other equally large body, besides 
twig disciplined by a far more perfect drill But it takes great 
«*& to carry opt great plans, and of really great men. as the 
outside world knows and judges, the Society has been markedly 
harms. Apart from its founder and his early companion, St. 
Francis Xsvjer, there is none who stands in the very first rank! 
Prandsa Saarez was on able theologian the French Loras Bour- 
{Ww {?*.), the. Mian Paofo Segnert (1624-1694), and the 
Portuguese Antonia Vieyra (1608—1697) represent their best 
tsalfst orators ; whale of the many mathematicians and astrono- 
was produced! by the Society Angelo Secern, Ruggiero Giuseppe 
Be^smkb usd G, B Beccaria are conspicuous, and in modem 
times Gtephrr. Joseph Perry (sSsj-iSgg.), (Erector of ibe Stonv- 
ohserv^ory, took a high rank among men of science 
osar M&st tmd most orfgkwd thinker Denis Petau, so many 
pm® has the merit of having inspired Cardinal New- 
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Society, lays down rules which are incompatible with all breadth 
and progress in the higher forms of education True to the anti- 
speculative and traditional side of the founder's mind, it pre- 
scribes that, even where religious topics are not in question, the 
teacher is not to permit any novel opinions or discussions to be 
mooted; nor to cite or allow others to cite the opinions of an 
author not of known repute, nor to teach or suffer to be taught 
anything contrary to the prevalent opinions of acknowledged 
doctors current in the schools. 

Another cause of weakness is the lesson, too faithfully learnt 
and practised, of making its corporate interests the first object at 
all times and m all places. Men were quick to see that Jesuits 
•did not aim at co-operation with the other members of the 
Church but directly or indirectly at mastery The most brilliant 
exception to this rule is found in some of the missions of the 
Society and notably in that of St. Francis Xavier (9 v) But he 
quitted Europe in 1541 before the new Society, especially under 
Laynez, bad hardened into its final mould, and he never iclurned 
It would almost seem that careful selection was made of the men 
of the greatest piety and enthusiasm, whose unworldliness made 
them less apt for diplomatic intrigues, to break new giound m 
the x'arious missions where their success would throw lustic on 
the Society and their scruples need never come into play, But 
such men are not to be found easily, and, as they died off, the 
tendency was to fill their places with more ordinal y chaucters, 
whose aim was to increase the power and resources of the body 
The individual Jesuit might be, and often was, a hero, saint and 
martyr, but the system which he was obliged to administer was 
foredoomed to failure, and the suppression which came in 1773 
was the natural result of forces and elements they had set in 
antagonism without the power of controlling 

The influence of the Society since its restoration in 1814 has 
not been marked with greater success than in its previous history 
In Europe they confine themselves mainly to educational and 
ecclesiastical politics, although both Germany and France refuse, 
on political grounds, to allow them to be in these countries It 
would appear as though some of the Jesuits had not, even yet 
learnt the lesson that meddling with politics has always been 
their ruin. The main cause of any difficulty that may exist to-d ly 
with the Society js that the Jesuits are true to the teaching ot 
that remarkable panegyric, the Imago prrmi sctecuh Soaetatis 
(probably written by John Tollenanus in 1640), by identifying 
the Church with their own body, and being intolerant ot all who 
will not share this view Their power is still Urge in certain 
sections of the ecclesiastical world, but in secular aitairs it is small 

HISTORY 

The separate article on St. Ignatius of Loyola tells of his early 
years, his conversion, and his first gathering of companions It 
was not until November 1537, when all hope of going to the Holy 
Land was given up, that any outward steps were taken to form 
these companions into an organized body It was on the eve of 
their going to^Rome, for the second time, that the fathers met 
Ignatius at Vicenza and it was determined to adopt a common 
rule and, at the suggestion, of Ignatius, the name of the Company 
ot Jesus Whatever may have been his private hopes and inten- 
tions, it was not until he, Laynez and Faber (Pierre Lefevre) m 
the name of their companions, were sent to lay their services at 
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offer spiritual consolation for the advancement of souls in life 
and Christian doctrine, for the propagation of the faith by public 
preaching and the ministry of the word of God, spiritual exercises 
and works of charity and, especially, by the instruction of chil- 
dren and ignorant people in Christianity, and by the spiritual 
consolation of the faithful m Christ in hearing confessions 
In this original scheme it is clearly marked out “that this entire 
Society and all its members fight for God under the faithful 
obedience of the most sacred lord, the pope, and the other Roman 
pontiffs his successors”, and Ignatius makes particular mention 
that each member should “be bound by a special vow,” beyond 
that formal obligation under which all Christians are of obeying 
the pope, “so that whatsoever the present and other Roman 
pontiffs for the time being shall ordain, pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of souls and the propagation of the faith, to what- 
ever provinces he shall resolve to send us, we are straightway 
bound to obey, as far as in us lies, without any tergiversation or 
excuse, whether he send us among the Turks or to any other 
unbelievers m being, even to those parts called India, or to any 
heretics or schismatics or likewise to any believers.” Obedience 
to the general is enjoined “in all things pertaining to the institute 
of the Society . and in him they shall acknowledge Christ 
as though present, and as far as is becoming shall venerate him” ; 
poverty is enjoined, and this rule affects not only the individual 
but the common sustentation or care of the Society, except that 
in the case of colleges revenues are aEowed “to be applied to the 
wants and necessities of the students” , and the private recitation 
of the Office is distinctly mentioned On the other hand, the per- 
petuity of the general's office during his life was no part of the 
original scheme 

On the 7th of April, 1541, Ignatius was unanimously chosen 
general, and the newly constituted Society took its formal cor- 
porate vows m the basilica of San Paolo Scarcely was the Society 
launched when its members dispersed in various directions to 
their new tasks, while Ignatius busied himself in Rome with good 
works, and in drawing up the constitutions and completing the 
Spiritual Exercises Success crowned these first efforts, and the 
Society began to win golden opinions The first college was 
founded at Coimbra in 154’ by John III of Portugal, and a sec- 
ond at Goa The Collegio Romano was founded m 1550 Both 
from the original scheme and from the foundation at Coimbra it 
is clear that the original idea of the colleges was to provide for 
the education of future Jesuits In Spain, national pride in the 
founder aided the Society’s cause almost as much as royal 
patronage did in. Portugal; and the third house was opened in 
Gandia under the protection of its duke, Francisco Borgia, a 
grandson of Alexander VI. In Rome, Paul Ill’s favour did 
not lessen He bestowed on them the church of St Andrea and 
conferred at the same time the valuable privilege of making and 
altering their own statutes, besides the other points, m 1546, 
which Ignatius bad still more at heart, as touching the very 
essence of his institute, namely, exemption from ecclesiastical 
offices and dignities and from the task of acting as directors and 
confessors to convents of women The former of these measures 
effectually stopped any drain of the best members away from the 
Society and limited their hopes within its bounds by putting them 
more freely at the general's disposal especially as it was pro- 
vided that the final vows could not be annulled, nor could a 
professed member be dismissed, save by the joint action of the 
general and the pope The founder, against the wishes of several 
of his companions, laid much stress on the duty of accepting the 
post of confessor to kings, queens and women of high rank when 
opportunity presented itself 

After the death of the first general (1556) there was an in- 
terregnum of two years, with Laynez as vicar During this long 
period he occupied himself with completing the constitutions by 
incorporating certain declarations, said to be Ignatian, which ex- 
plained and sometimes completely altered the meaning of the 
original text Laynez was an astute politician and saw the vast 
capabilities of the Society over a far wider field than the founder 
contemplated; and he prepared to give it the direction that it has 
since followed In this learned asd tuly 


clever man rnaj be looked upon as the real founder of the Society 
as history knows it Having carefully prepared che way, he sum- 
moned the general congregation from which he emerged as second 
general m 1556 As soon as Ignatius had died Paul IV announced 
bis intention of instituting reforms in the Society, especially m 
two points: the public recitation of the office m choir and the 
limitation of the general’s office to a term of three years Despite 
all the protests and negotiations of Laynez, the pope remained 
obstinate, and there was nothing bur to submit On the Sih of 
September 1558, two points were added to the constitutions that 
the generalship should be triennial and not perpetual, although 
after the three years the general might be confirmed, and that 
the canonical hours should be observed in choir after the manner 
01 the other orders, but with that moderation which should seem 
expedient to the general Taking advantage of this last clause, 
Laynez applied the new law to two houses only, namely, Rome 
and Lisbon, the other houses contenting themselves with singing 
vespers on feast days: and as soon as Paul IV died, Laynez 
acting on advice, quietly ignored for the future the orders of 
the late pope He also succeeded in increasing further the already 
enormous powers of the general Laynez took a leading part m 
the colloquy of Poissy in 1561 between the Catholics and Hugue 
nets, and obtained a legal footing from the States General for 
colleges of the Society m France He died in 1364, leaving the 
Society increased to eighteen provinces with a hundred and thirty 
colleges, and was succeeded by Francisco Borgia During the 
third generalate, Pius V confirmed all the former privileges, and 
in the amplest form extended to the Society, as being a mendicant 
institute, all favours that had been or might afterwards be granted 
to such mendicant bodies Everard Mercurian, a Fleming, and a 
subject of Spam, succeeded Borgia m 1573, being forced on the 
Society by the pope, in preference to Polanco, Ignatius’s secre- 
tary. In 1580 the first Jesuit mission, headed by the redoubtable 
Robert Parsons and the saintly Edmund Campion, set out for 
England This mission, on one side, earned on an active propa- 
ganda against Elizabeth in favour of Spain, and on the other 
among the true missionaries, was marked with devoted zeal and 
heroism even to the ghastly death of traitors Claude Acquaviva, 
the fifth general, held office from 1581 to 1615, a time almost 
coinciding with the high tide of the successful reaction, chiefly 
due to the Jesuits. 

It was chiefly during the generalship of Acquaviva that the 
Society began to gain an evil reputation which eclipsed its good 
report In. France the Jesuits joined, if they did not originate 
the league against Henry of Navarre, absolution was refused 
by them to those who would not join in the Guise rebeEion, and 
Acquaviva is said to have tried to stop them, but in vain The 
assassination of Henry III in the interests of the league and the 
wounding of Henry IV. in 1594 by Chastel a pupil of theirs, 
revealed the danger that the whole Society was running by the 
intrigues of a few men The Jesuits were banished from France 
in 1594. but were allowed to return by Henry IV under condi- 
tions In England the political schemings of Parsons were no 
small factors m the odium which fell on the Society at large, and 
his determination to capture the English Catholics as an apanage 
of the Society was an object lesson to the rest of Europe of a 
restless ambition and lust of domination which were to find many 
imitators A general congregation of the Society in 1594 passed 
a decree forbidding its members to participate m public affairs, 
but the decree was not enforced Parsons was aEowed to keep 
on with his work, and other Jesuits in France for many years 
after directed, to the loss of religion, affairs of state. In 1603 
took place in England, the Gunpowder Plot, m which Henry 
Garnet, the superior of the Society in England, was implicated 
That the Jesuits were the instigators of the plot there is no evi- 
dence, but they were in dose touch with the conspirators, of 
whose designs Garnet had a general knowledge There is now no 
reasonable doubt that he and other Jesuits were legally acces- 
sories, and that the condemnation of Garnet as a traitor was sub- 
stantially just (see Garnet, Henry) 

From the moment that Louis XIV took the reins, the Society 
gained ground steadily *n France, and Jesut confessors guided 
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ns u rficy o? the king, not hesitating to take his sigc in his quar- 
el with the Heir See whch nearly respited m a schism nor to 
- n the Galilean crude? Thar hostility to the Huguenots forced 
« a the rexocsvcn of we Edict of Mantes m s 63 y aid their war 
teams; their Jansems: opponents Cid not cease till the very walls 
o 1 Par; Royal were cemoosned in rue even tc the very abbey 
shtirch itself, and the Lod.es of the dead taken with every mark 
of fosC: from the<r grates and literally flung to the dogs to 
de' t an But v.cde thus gaining power in one direction the Society 
4a? Losing it in ano.her The Japanese mission had vanished m 
i (Hid m iSji ard though many Jesuits died with their converts 
t vv.-k as martyrs for the faith, yet it is impossible to acquit 
-’“em of a Large share in the causes of that overthrow 

THE SOCIETY'S THATIHG POLICY 

3 ut the most fatal part of the policy of the Society was its 
v.Uvity . vealta and importance as a great trading firm with 
br-nea houses scattered over the richest countries of the world 
I's founder, with a wise instinct, had forbidden the accumulation 
of wemth- its own constitutions, as revised m the 84th decree of 
the sixth general congregation, had forbidden all pursuits of a 
commercial nature as also had various popes, but nevertheless 
tne trade wen; cn unceasingly, necessarily with the full knowl- 
edge of the general unless it be pleaded that the system of 
obligatory espionage had completely broken down The first 
=encus attach came :rom a country where they had been long 
dominant. In 1753 Spain and Portugal exchanged certain Ameri- 
can provinces with each other, which involved a transfer of 
iutereign rights over Paraguay, but it was also provided chat the 
populations snoula severally migrate also, that the subjects of 
each crown might remain the same as before The inhabitants of 
me reductions, 1 whom the Jesuits had trained in the use of 
European arms and discipline, naturally rose m defence of their 
..ernes, and attacked the troops and authorities Their previous 
coeuity and their entire submission to the Jesuits left no possible 
doubt as to the source of the rebellion, and gave the enemies of 
the Jesuits c handle against them that was not forgotten Even- 
tHSlfyihe Portuguese government issued a decree ordering the 
Eameaate deportation of every Jesuit from Portugal and all its 
dependencies^ and their suppression by the bishops in the schools 
and universities Tnose in Portugal were at once shipped, in greit 
misery, to the papal states, and were soon followed bv those in 
cte cofous In France, the immediate cause of their ruin was 
tae bankruptcy of Father lavalette, the Jesuit superior in Marti- 
mqito, a daring speculator, who failed, after trading for' some 
TT 10 5 ? 4°°.oco francs and brought ruin upon some French 
^nmercial houses of note Lorenzo Ricci, then general of the 
Society, repudiated the debt, alleging lack of authontv on Lava- 
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make war on the pope in return (France, indeed, seizing on the 
county of Avignon), and a joint note demanding a retractation, 
and the abolition of the Jesuits, was presented by the French am’ 
bassador at Some on the 10th ol December 1768 m the name of 
j France, Spain and the two Sicilies The pope, a man of eiglity- 
I two, died of apoplexy, brought on by the shock, early m 1769 
Cardinal Lorenzo Ganganelh, a conventual Franciscan, was chosen 
to succeed him, and took the name of Clement XIV. He endeav- 
oured ro avert the decision forced upon him, but as Portugal 
joined the Bourbon league, and Maria Theresa with her son the 
emperor Joseph II ceased to protect the Jesuits, there remained 
only the petty kingdom of Sardinia in their favour The famous 
breve Dominus ac Redemptor on the 21st of July 1773, appeared 
suppressing the Society of Jesus This remarkable document opens 
by citing a long series of precedents for the suppression of re- 
ligious orders by the Holy See, amongst which occurs the ill- 
omened instance of the Templars. It then briefly sketches the 
objects and history of the Jesuits themselves. It speaks of their 
defiance of their own constitution forbidding them to meddle m 
politics; of the great rum to souls caused by their quarrels with 
local ordinaries and the other religious orders, their condescension 
to heathen usages in the East, and the distuzbances, resulting m 
persecutions of the Church, which they had stirred up oven m 
Catholic countries, so that several popes had been obliged to pun- 
ish them Seeing then that the Catholic sovereigns had been forced 
to expel them, that many bishops and other eminent persons de- 
manded their extinction, and that the Society had ceased to 
fulfil the intention 01 its institute, the pope declared it necessary 
for the peace of the Church that it should be suppressed, extin- 
guished, abolished and abrogated for ever, with all its houses 
colleges, schools and hospitals The breve proceeds to make regu- 
lations for the transference of the authority of the Society’s 
omcers; for giving priests of the Society the option of joining other 
orders or remaining as secular clergy, and kindred matters The 
apologists of the Society allege that no motive influenced the pope 

?fT h * of P at T any pace, and that he did not believe 
. „ tbe , cu P ab ^ty of the Jesuits The categorical charges made 
in the document rebut this plea The pope followed up this breve 
oy appointing a congregation of cardinals to take possession of 
iL P ° f ie u °t th ? Societ >’’ md armed it with summary 
the propfrty St ^ Sh0UW attCmpt t0 retam or conceal any o>f 
VICISSITUDES 

At the date of this suppression, the Society had 41 provinces 
and 22,589 members, of whom n 295 were priests Far from 
submitting to the papal breve, the ex-Jesuits, after some ineffectual 
attempts at direct resistance, withdrew into the territories of the 
fTO^haJcmg sovereigns of Russia and Frussia, Frederick U 
md Catherine II., who became their active friends and protectors 
W formed the heedquarlere of tie Society Md Two SS 
breve, were speedily circulated, being dated June 9 and lone so 

SrffcT 8 , ' slabl “ to « t m Russia, and impljmg a) 
nSZ 1 "f . b,eve of suppression. But these are contradicted bv 
the. tenor of five genu me breves issued m September 177* ir, fhe 
arenbishop of Gnesen, and makrng certain assurances teethe ex 
Jesuits, on condition of their complete obediem-fTTtk f 
Cions already laid on them obedience to the rnjiaio- 

Russia, and permitted Kan»n tv, themselves m north 

as general On the 30th of JulvTsI^ ‘ t0 f Xer Z 1Se ful1 author,t >’ 
Jeauits in the two Smilies aSe ^^ress teue o?F T° T f^ 
the pope thus anticipating the further ar c srdmand IV , 
the constitution Soufcitudo omnium ° f l 814, when ’ by 
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but were obliged by Napoleon I to retire in 1S04 They re- 
appeared under their true name in 1814, and obtained torma.i 
licence in 1822, but after incurring much hostility, were dispersed 
at the revolution of July 1830 Once more, tiowever, they made 
their way into France, recovered the right to teach freely after ' 
the revolution of 1848, and gradually became the leading educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical power m France, notably under the Second 
Empire, till they were once more expelled by the Ferry law's of 1 
1S80, though they quietly returned since the execution of those 
measures They were again expelled by the Law of Associations 
of 1901 In Spam they came back with Ferdinand VII , but have 
had no legal position since, though their presence is openly tol- 
erated In Portugal, ranging themselves on the side of Dom 
Miguel, they fell with his cause, and were exiled in 1834 There 
are some to this day m Lisbon under the name of ''Fathers of the 
Faith ’ Russia, which had been their warmest patron, drove them 
from St Petersburg and Moscow in 18x3, and from the whole 
empire in 1820, mainly on the plea of attempted proselytizing in 
the imperial army Holland drove them out in 1816 and, by giv- 
ing them thus a valid excuse for aiding the Belgian revolution of 
1S30, secured them the strong position they have ever since held 
in Belgium, but they hare succeeded in returning to Holland, 
They were expelled from Switzerland in. 1847-1848 for the part 
they were charged with in exciting the war of the Sonderbund. 
In south Germany, inclusive of Austria and Bavaria, then annals 
since their restoration have been uneventful, but in north Ger- 
many, owing to the footing Frederick II had given them in Prus- 
sia, they became very powerful, especially m the Rhine provinces, 
and, gradually moulding the younger generation of clergy after the 
close of the War of Liberation, succeeded in spreading Ultramon- 
tane views amongst them, and so leading up to the difficulties with 
the civil government which issued in the Falk laws, and their own 
expulsion by decree of the German parliament (June ig, 1S72) 
Since then many attempts have been made to procure the recall 
of the Societv to the German Empire, but without success, al- 
though as individuals they are now allowed in. the country In 
Great Britain, whither they began to straggle over during the 
revolutionary troubles at the dose of the 18th century, and where, 
practically unaffected by the clause directed against them m the 
Emancipation Act of 1829 their chief settlement has been at 
Stonyhurst m Lancashire they have been unmolested, but there 
has been little affinity to the order m the British temperament, 
and the English province has consequently never risen to numeri- 
cal or intellectual importance in the Society In Rome itself, its 
progress after the restoration was at first slow, and it was not till 
the reign of Leo XII (1823-1829) that it recovered its place as 
the chief educational body there It advanced steadily under 
Gregory XVI , and, though it was at first shunned by Pius IX , 
it secured his entire confidence after his return from Gaeta m 
1849, and obtained from him a special breve erecting the staff of 
its literary journal, the Civilth Cattolica , into a perpetual college 
under the general of the Jesuits, for the purpose of teaching and 
propagating the faith m its pages How, with this pope’s support 
throughout his long reign, the gradual tilling of nearly all the sees 
of Latin Christendom with bishops of their own selection, and 
their practical capture, directly or indirectly, of the education of 
the clergy in seminaries, they contnved to stamp out the last 
remains of independence everywhere, and to crown the Ultramon- 
tane triumph with the Vatican Decrees, is matter of familiar 
knowledge Leo XIII , while favouring them somewhat, never 
gave them his full confidence ; and by his adhesion to the Thomist 
philosophy and theology, and his active work for the regeneration 
and progress of the older orders, he made another suppression 
possible by destroying much of cheir prestige But the usual se- 
quence was observed under Pius X., who appeared to be gieatly 
in favour of the Society and to rely upon them for many of the 
measures of his pontificate 

BmiiOGRApaT — The bibliography of the Society is of enormous 
extent, and only a few of the more important works can be cited here 

I Institutum Societatis Jesu (7 vols , Avignon, 1830-3S) ; X Orlan- 
chru, continued F Sacehmo. J Jouvency and J C Cordara, Bistoria^ 
Soaelaits Jesu (6 vols.- Antwerp 1620-1750) ; Imago Pntnae Seccxdi 
Soaetatis Jesu (Antwerp 640) J E Niemnberj; Vide de Son Ig 
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mao de Loyola (9 vols. Madrid, 1645-1736), Chrotncon Saaelatu 
Jesti auctore Patre Polanco (6 vols , iSga-gS) , Sancti Ignatii de Loyola 
e^iitoias et instrucnone s (12 vols , 1903-11} and other works issued by 
the Colegio Imperial de la Compania de Jesus (Madrid, 1894 etc) , 
Monuments, Histonca Soaetatu Jesu , 59 vols , finished 1921. 

II H Foley, Records oj the English Province 0} the Society o) Jesus 
(7 vols, 1873-83) , W, Forbes Leith, Narratives 0} Scottish Catholics 
(18S5) and Memoirs of Scottish Catholics (igag) , A j. Teaeira, 
Dooumentos para a bistoria dos Jesmtas er>i Portugal (Coimbra, 1899) , 
A Astrain, Historta de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistenda de 
Espahia (rgoz-og) , B Emhr, Gescbckte der Jesmten, in den Landern 
deutschcr Zunge (4 vols, 1907-21) , T. Hughes, History of the Soaetv 
of Jesus m North America (3 vols, 1907-10) , H Fouqueray, Bistcnre 
de la Compagnie de Jesus en France (2 vols 1910-13) , P Tacchi-Ven 
tun, Stona della Compagma de Ges-d m Italia (iqio etc J, P. Pastells, 
Bistoria de la Compania de Jesits en Paraguay (4 vols 1912, etc ), and 
Mision de la Compania- de- Jesits de Pilipinas (1916-17) , P Bonenfant, 
La Suppression- de la Compagnie de Jesus dans les Pays-Bas atitnchiens 
(.1925), A. Poncelet, Hisroire de la Compagme de Jesus dans les 
anaens Pays-Bas, in MStnoirs de I’Academie Royale de Belgique 
(1927). 

III Lettres edifimtes et curieuses, eentes des missions etrangeres, 
avec les Annettes de la propagation de la for (40 vols , Lyons, 1819-54) , 
F. E de Guilhermy, Menologe de la Compagme de Jesus , Assistance de 
Francs (1S92) : R G. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments (73 vols , Cleveland, 1896-1901) , H Josson, La Mission du 
Bengale Occidentals (2 vols, Bruges, 1921) , A Thomas, Histoire dr la 
Mission de Pehm (1923) , C Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers in Central 
Asia, 1603-1731 (The Hague, 1924). 

IV A de Guignard, Comte de Saint-Priest, Histoire de la. Chute des 
Jesuites (1844) ; J A M Cr£tmau-Joly, Histoire de la Compagnte de 
Jesus (1S44-4&; abridged Eng trans, B Neave, The Poor Gentlemen of 
Liege, 1863) , V Gioberti, II Gesuzta modemo (1S46I , H Boehmer, 
Die Jesuiten (Leipzig, 1907 , French trans G Monod, Les Jesuites, 
1910) , J. Burmchon, La Cotnpagme de Jesus en France, 1814-1914 
U vols , 1914-22) , T J. Campbell, The Jesuits, 1534^-1921 (1921) 

V. G M Pachtler, Ratio Studinrum. et Institutiones Scholasticae 
Societatis Jesu, vols u and v (1887) in Monument-a Germanuie 
Pacdagogica (ed C Kehlbaeh, 1S86, etc ) , R Swickerath, Jesuit Edu- 
cation its History and Principles (St Louis, 1903) , J B Herman 
Pedagogic des Jeswter. au XVI- si&cte (1914) , H. Delahaye, A travers 
trois sihles, VOeuvre des BollandisUs, 1615-1915 (Brussels, 1920) , M 
J, Rouet de Journel, V n College de JesmUs a Saint-Pitersboure 
(1922) , C Sommerwogel and A. de Backer, Bibliothique de la Com- 
pagme de Jesus fio vols, 1890-1900) , J E deUnarte and M Lecina 
Bibliotheca de Escritores de to. Compania de Jesus (1923) 

VT. V- Frins, : ‘Jesuiten” in H J Wetzer and B. Welte, Ktrchenlexi - 
kon (12 vols , Freiburg in Breisgau, 1886-1901) , J H. Pollen, “Society 
of Jesus” in The. Catholic Fmcyclopaedta (ed. C G Heibeimann and 
others, 16 vols 1907-14) , H Thurston, “Jesuits” m Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics (ed J Hustings 1921) All these articles have full 
bibliographies See also J. H Pollen, articles m The Month, especially 
for 1902-03, and in Publications of the Catholic Record Society J 
Brucker, La Compagme de Jesus (1919) ; Liber Saeatldns Historian 
Soaetatts Jesu 18x4-1914 (1914) 

JESUS CHRIST. The principal problem which is presented 
by the New Testament to the historian is the problem of account- 
ing for the faith of the early Christians in one whom they had 
known as Jesus the carpenter’s son of Nazareth, and whom they 
had seen die the shameful death of a criminal outside Jerusalem 
We have evidence that a very few weeks after that event His fol- 
lowers, who had scattered in dismay, were reunited at Jerusalem, 
men and women to the number of about 120, feeling themselves to 
be bound together m a religious society through a common con- 
viction, a common expectation and a common attitude towards 
Jesus They were fully persuaded that He was alive, and that He 
had been seen by individuals and by groups of His followers 
They were eagerlv expecting thdt He would quite shortly return as 
the Messiah of their race, the Son of God with power, and they 
adopted an attitude to Him which, though still undefined, was an 
attitude of religious faith The strength and the sincerity of their 
conviction were tested by persecution and proved by their stead- 
fastness The religious quality of their attitude to Jesus was 
evinced by devotion, self-sacrifice and a sense of obligation to 
Him which swept away the last barrier of selfishness. And they 
had a message concerning Ibis same Jesus which they proceeded 
to proclaim with enthusiasm and amazing success The Church 
of Christ became a fact of history 

What manner of man was it whose life and character, teaching 
and experience, are to account for this phenomenon? The answer 
must be looked for m the three Gospels of Mark, Matthew and 
I uke commonly known as the Synoptic Gospels, with some as sis- 
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but DjsriM:. from me Acts of the Apostles, mi 
of St P,J Tfi three Gospria were fae work of men 
].v er-i .n Chr.:: red vere interface prusanlv at least 
of these who a. reedy btiyved. Luke detfanely 
i:s rt ,s'pose is cc confirm Theophijs m the certainty 
s -j nerii" -e had been instructed and though Matthew 
-s; ; eimur statement it is ccuaify clear that their 
■ farJlir, j: was sot eitaer to prove anything not 
pted or :c persuade other u en to believe, but to give 
H permanent form to narratives of what Jesus had 
id umcfc had mtherto been current js the Christian 
-I her as oral tradition or in preliminary attempts 
k tradition 10 writing Thor own ts’tb did not rest 
tty which they told, for the earliest preaching was 
tarnation of the historic Jesus hut the proclamation j 
r»d Him crucified ’ that is to say, the witness of be- j 
e risen living and glorified Christ whose connection 
cf men and with, the purpose of God might be learnt 
ci that Ht had been crucified. The Gospels were 
rder to satisfy the eager desire to know more fully 
w»tfc cenamtj the earthly life cf Him in whom men 
he living Sat four and Lord. 

:snxcTiQRs bexweey the gospels 

s is the purpose common to all three Evangelists, . 
iponant distmeriors between them in respect of the i 
:h fae> have at command the way in which they sev- 
it and the aspects of life and thought m which they 
interested They alt show great and equal interest in 
of the Trial and Passmn of Jesus which they relate 
md detail , but m the a ccount of the previous ministry 
rk coniines himself mainly to narrative, reporting m 
rut little of what Jesus taught, few of His parables 
Hu discourse Luke and Matthew, while incorporating 
Mark in their Gospels, add, each in his own different 
amount of discourse material which had probably 
coLected in a document commonly described as the 
:a fQ). And to the material thus collected from two 
Luke and Matthew add material of their own. That 
tuiisr to Luke may possibly represent the earliest 
is Gospel with which be combined first (q) and after- 
< Streeter') 

to Ae dates now commonly assigned to these Gospels 
omposed before the fall of Jerusalem in a,d 70 but 
a 6a, Luke and Matthew after the fall but not later 
Bat if Harnach is right in the view he still (1928) 
xiviction that the Acts of the Apostles was completed 
sath ot Paul, then Luke's Gospel would fall early in 
Marfa?, would ire earlier suL And if Streeter’s theory 
m the fwegomg paragraph proved to be correct the 
eobecting of the earliest draft of his Gospel 
ana in Ms visit to Caesarea about a.d, 47. 
to a tedifaon which has very early authority Mark 
fbf lt « ha ralerpreter, and much 

dsiva * accounts which 

'' rSL*! 0 ® *?** «* hfa and death and resurrec- 

iv ~ , Gospel, was prcVabSy -written at Rome md 

233 a53 ^ e ® £: ® W should infer that 
rjte ®r^d fa Jesus as a kafar 3S 0Re wio X 

**» Which it could be concluded that 
x&^m&mofs of the demons; to Jesus as a teacher 
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j The Gospel of Matthew, written primarily for such Christians 
I gs like himself were of Jew ish origin reflects something of their 
| national consciousness and particularly their interest in Jesus as 
the Messiah of the Jews Long before bis time pio^s research and 
even pious imagination bad been at work on the Old Testament 
collecting all the phrases which bore or could be made to bear on 
the figure and the experiences of the Messiah And Matthew's 
delight is to discover either in the Old Testament itself or in some 
such collection, language which illustrates and confirms the belief 
that in Jesus had been found the Hope of Israel. It is natural 
that he should conceive of the teaching of Jesus as a new law, and 
bring out the contrast between the new law and the old, that his 
interest in this aspect of the teaching should lead him to group 
into connected instructions utterances which properly belonged to 
various occasions; that modifications which he introduces should 
be suggested by his interest in the Church's task of evangelization 
or by the internal problems of the Church itself , that on occasion 
be has modified a narrative m order to adjust it to a prophecy, His 
outlook on the future is sombre, he elaborates the eschatological 
element in the teaching of Jesus to whose Person an increasing 
majesty is attached, even is His function as Judge is emphasised, 
‘‘Matthew conceives Christianity as the fulfilment of Judaism,” 
the divine Lawgiver who has fully revealed the word of God is 
the Jesus whom the Jetts lejected and crucified He cometh 
quickly to judgment 

The interests reflected in Luke’s Gospels arc less those of hh 
audience or of the school to which ho belongs than his own per- 
sonal ones He is a Gentile, free from all trace of Jewish nation 
alism. interested in men as men, m the perennial problem of rich 
and poor, emphasizing at once the drastic demands of the Gospel, 
and the universality of the appeal made by Jesus His personal 
contacts with individual men and women, the occasions of social 
intercourse and the infinite graciousness and tenderness of the 
Master. “If Matthew is tbe Gospel of judgment, Luke is the 
Gospel of mercy. If there is something of pessimism in Matthew 
Luke is full of hope ” 

The influence of these several interests by which the Evangel- 
istsnere moved is seen alike in them selection of material mid m 
their handling of it oftentimes m quite subtle modulations of their 
sources. And it : is 1 this rather than any special dogmatic pm pose, 
stil. less any deliberate falsification or conscious idealization 1 ’ 
which accounts for the diflerencps between the Gospels, and ex- 
plains how it is that though we have three portraits distinguishable 
trom one another we feel them all to he portraits of the same 
rersQn, 

Bf 5 h St ° rfe f at , jbe opening of Matthew and 
pact significance of which m this respect is amfagu- 
there ja nothin? m the^e three Gospels to suffsrest iW* 
writers thought of Jesus as other than human a huSbefng sp^ 
ually endued with the Spirit of God and standing fa an unSen 
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His life regarding which we have any record does not exceed 50. 
And, moreover, the notes of time by which many of the episodes 
are connected are now seen to form, the setting in which each 
Evangelist has put the different sections of his material, and repre- 
sent rather his narrative-style than the actual time-relation be- 
tween the events At the same time, the ministry described by the 
Synoptists falls into three well-marked stages, the first mainly m 
Galilee, the third in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, and the in- 
termediate one a period of travel and sojourn either in Peraea 
according to Mark, or, if we follow the indications of Luke, in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria Within this framework we have a con- 
tinuous narrative only in the third section; in the other two a 
senes of events and episodes, utterances, discourses, discussions 
and parables, the oider of which is of less significance chan their 
meaning For what is true of ail of them is conspicuously true of 
many, that even taken separately they convey an adequate, though 
it may not he a complete, impression of His character or His teach- 
ing or His significance for men. “It is precisely the greatness of 
Jesus, and the peculiarity of the tradition regarding Him, that 
every one of His brief savings and every one of His parables and 
the stones concerning Him display His inner character entire, and 
display it so dearly that even the unlearned men may receive iron 1 
it the deepest impression ’ 

“Jesus was at the outset (of His ministry) about 30 years of 
age 1 His birth took place m the reign of Herod (d 4 b r ), and 
His crucifixion probably in a d 29 or 30 These dates confirm the 
impression produced by careful comparison between tbs Synoptic 
Gospels and John, that a duration of nearly three years for the 
ministry suggested by the data ol the latter is probably correct 
rather than one of some :S months, which 13 all we should infer 
from the former 

The ministry of Jesus was heralded by that of John the Bap- 
tist, 3 stem reproduction of one of the ancient prophets such as 
Elijah He appeared in the unpopulated district in the Jordan 
valley proclaiming that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, 
which on his lips meant a day of judgment for the wicked He 
called on those who listened to him to repent. And those who so 
repented he “baptized in the Jordan. ” This procedure was some- 
thing so novel as to secure for him the description of “the bap- 
rizer"; it was an outward and visible sign of the repentance to 
which was granted “remission of sms." and probably was under- 
stood to seal admittance to the coming Kingdom. Large crowds 
flocked to his preaching Many repented and were baptized. 
Others who remained at home said, “He has a devil.” A further 
feature of his preaching was the repeated announcement that he 
was but a forerunner, that he would be followed by one stronger 
and nobler than be, who would baptize with Holy Spirit, while he 
himself baptized with water only According to the tradition pre- 
served by the fourth Gospel John actually pointed out Jesus to 
two of his own disciples (“Behold the Lamb of God. which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” John 1 39), and they thenceforth 
quitted John and became followers of Jesus. Nevertheless, the 
movement started by John survived, possibly as a rival to the 
Church, against whose claims the writer of the fourth Gospel finds 
it necessary to protest 

Hts- Baptism and Temptations — Jesus Himself was baptized at 
the hands of John That He thereby exposed himself to misunder- 
standing may be admitted, though the Synoptic Gospels signifi- 
cantly omit any refeience to confession of sin in His case This, 
however, is not the difficulty referred to in Matthew. It is that 
John himself a kinsman of Jesus, shrinks from seeming to claim 
moral superiority by conferring baptism upon Him Jesus brushed 
aside the objection, waiving the claim which John makes for Hun, 
as He afterwards waived the claim to be excused the temple tax. 
In this ceremony of initiation and consecration to the ideals of 
the coming Kingdom He is resolved to be one with His brethren, 
even at the nsk of misunderstanding. It is the first public symbol 
of the self-identificahon of one who was holy with those who were 
sinners. 

The baptism itself was immediately followed by the coming 
of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, and by the Divine assurance con- 
veyed to Him in words of Scripture which sealed His vocation to 
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be Messiah, the Messianic Son of God. At what period of His 
life the possibility of such a vocation first dawned on Him we 
cannot say- Doubtless it grew on Him When He came to His 
baptism He was willing to accept it After His baptism Ke knew 
ic to be God's will And already the specific character of His 
Messiahship was grasped by Him, as is indicated by the combina- 
tion with the Messianic text from Psalm li of familiar words from 
Isaiah xiii referring to the Suffering Servant. Jesus devoted 
Himself to be a Messiah who should effect the redemption of 
God's people through suffering, and at His baptism He received 
the Divine confirmation of this self-dedication 

It is this Messianic self-consciousness which gives the clue to 
the meaning of the Temptations which followed. These were far 
removed from the temptations of ordinary 7 men, so far indeed that 
only this Messianic consciousness can account for them In soli- 
tude and fastmg Jesus faced and settled the problem of the Mes- 
siahship, tested and rejected one after another of the policies 
which offered themselves for consideration The Messianic en- 
dowment cf the Spirit was not to be employed in order to satisfy 
physical need or appetite It had to do with that higher form of 
life which was nourished by the self-communication of God. 
Neither was it to be employed to produce supernatural evidence 
of His claim, even though Scripture could be quoted to confirm its 
validity. Even He had no right to put God to such a test for 
such a purpose. Finally, the possibility was suggested of accom- 
plishing the Messianic task of making the kingdoms of this world 
* the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ ” by forming an alli- 
ance with evil, attempting, as a policy of compromise, to "serve 
God and Mammon." The subsequent course of His ministry 
shows haw each of the “temptations” had been triumphantly 
overcome 

Characteristics of the Ministry — The Synoptic Gospels agree 
in representing the public ministry ol Jesus as commencing after 
John the Baptist had been thrown into prison by Herod “Jesus 
came into Galilee proclaiming the Gospel of God, that the time is 
fulfilled and the Kingdom of God has drawn near ” The burden 
of the message vn s the same as that of the Baptist, but on the 
lips of Jesus it was great and glad news, a Gospel in the presence 
of which, or in the power of which, men could be called on to 
believe m God. From Caphamaum which appears to have served 
as a centre this message was carried by Jesus through the length 
and breadth of Galilee 

In the synagogues and in private houses, on the hill-slopes and 
by the lakeside He taught the crowds who flocked to hear Him 
He believed in teaching. Because He had compassion on the mul- 
titude. “He began to teach them many things.” To this pro- 
clamation of the Kingdom and this teaching Jesus added a nun- 
1 istry of healing, largely described m terms of the casting out of 
demons. For according to the ideas of the time, not only nervous 
diseases but many other forms of sickness and physical disability 
were believed to be due to possession by a demon or unclean 
spirit. This gave rise to a class of persons, “exorcists” who pro- 
fessed, and act always in vain, to be able to cure disease by 
casting out the demon And Jesus did not shrink from drawing 
attention to the parallel between Himself and them. But it is 
dear that His “mighty acts of healing” had a scope and were on 
a scale far beyond the reach of such men. The Evangelists report 
an extension of His power beyond cases of a psychical or 
psychophysical nature, to include the curing of fever, paralysis, 
leprosy, blindness, deaf-mutism and even the raising of the dead, 
as having characterized His ministry. Of a different class and 
yet falling under the head of “wonders' were the so-called 
''nature-miracles’' of which the Evangelists relate several. 

The Miracles — There can be no doubt that the Evangelists 
believed that these things happened as they describe them There 
is equally no doubt that many of them would be differently de- 
scribed and differently accounted for by modern observers, who 
are as eager to find out the secondary causes as earlier observers 
were ready to do justice to the primary one. They “gave glory 
j to God,” and sometimes no doubt thought that they gave the 
i greater glory by enhancing the supernatural character of the 
[ event. In general, it must be bom m mind, that miracles were 
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Ti‘ iron; being uirxpecciMi or rare- Sr Paul da -reed to have i 
signs' m cirejirshaces TsiucEi put his sincerity beyond i 
eetolenge cr,d be L wLaess to tie fact that the Apostles wrought i 
signs anc wmcsrs E . the ra sing cf the dead was not a thing 
S3 irtreCih e as it Is to us Irenaeus believed that two cases cc- 
turtea xa his out; crze If this seems to reduce the evidential 
value cf nfrzcrts it raise be repl ed that there is very' little to 
tosherte that specwc ettdsaeu value attached to the miracles of 
jHjs There a'e two instances hut only two where anything like , 
sn jpoeai is made to miracle in order to prove anything, the ; 
huhne of the paralyse end the answer to the messengers from the J 
In the one case it is an argument fro m the power of 
physical healing to tie power of spiritual restoration In the other 
it is not the miraculous character of the events which is empha- 
sized bat their quality, "to the poor the Gospel is preached” 
'Luke vh. ei> 

Otherwise no appeal is made to the miracles in order to prove 
anything That they were not understood to prove the Messiah' 
ship of Jesas Is clear from tne insistent demand of the Pharisees , 
tar "a sign’ Qy which they meant some portent winch would, 1 
so they thought make it impossible for men not to believe, eg, 
casting Himself down from the pediment of the Temple. And 
■vneii Jesus sternly refused to give surh a sign, He made it clear 
that miracles were neither intended nor calculated to produce 
Jaith There are indications that there came a point m His minis- . 
try when He became chary of healing indiscriminately. This is ! 
shown bv a new emphasis on His "compassion' as the'molive of ! 
particular miracles, or on 1 faith” as the condition of His per- 
> onrung .cem He. may well have recogmaed that the popular 
enthusiasm due to the working of such miracles on. a large scale, 
so far from furthering His mission, was only t Q0 likely to wreck 
■“ farmer, tnat in too many cases those who were healed 
were satisfied with the physical boon and were indifferent to the 
signer gnt3 He had to give They failed to show even that rudi- 
mentary attachment to Himself which could deserve the name of 

f. Ed J' 3S yxtb'.e" to do any mighty works where He 
found that faith whoHy wanting 

, A miracle ba5 been well defined as “the supremacy of the spir- 
:lua *“«* “ tbe * or3d an extraordinary degree over the mere 
material m our inability to measure such spiritual forces w* 
uare not a finon set any limit to their efficacy, and the test of 
prouabi ity fet any particular miracle lies not in what we conceive 

Sw ? p y s:hUlt y> bQt * to moral significance and 
value. The Evangelist? record the miracles of Jesus not as 
dttawstratiag His Messiahship or His divinity, but as spontane- 
«s expressions of a personality filled with the Spirit of God and 
fcteiKms of a <****« wholly animated by sympathy for men 
To reaching and healing as characteristics of the minisS murt 
bs adaed companionship Jesus w*s not only nccSXZl 

SrSlS?W , Wd ? SS6S ’ He weBt forth trj “eet them, 
SSa£ fiZ! V atmosphore of interest and care 
tos-fanaer Simon the Zealot, Zacchaeus, Martha Marv 
^ the Leper, these were typicalStauceT 

M^'He drew into a wide circle of who ItcoZ 

mkd Hire ii Kis circuit of Galilee. some into a vet ZTu 

1 f e ! Ve He Selected “ tiaE &ey mJght be 

f 9 m 3 *y These, whlfie^dktoHi^tl 615 ? 3 

^rtfi irkfe power to east out demons to nr „ r j spirit He sent 
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of fasung, wtio dared even to reacii back behind the law of Moses 
itscli and proclaim on His own authority the wider principles on 
wmeh that Jaw- rested Alarm deepened mio suspicion, suspicion 
into di'liue and hostility, as attempts made by scnhi s and Ph in- 
sees to challenge Him in argument were met and worsted by 
Jesus- Already the Pharisees began to conspire with ihen tra- 
ditional foes the court-party “how they might destroy him.” At 
the same time it became only too dear that the popular enthusi- 
asm. was but fleeting The parable of the Sower is, probably o 
reading off of the disappointing experience Much of the seed 
which He had sown had fallen either on stony ground or among 
thorns ; and even what sprouced had either withered away or been 
choked Nazareth itself. His home town, showed conspicuously 
its contemptuous want of faith Jesus withdrew from Galilee, His 
continuous ministry there came to an end Through “the district 
of Tyre and Sidon” (where He broke through the barrier of 
Jewish exclusiveness by healmg the daughter of a Gcnule woman) 
He fetched a wide circuit by the valley of the upper jtudm, 
and after a brief visit to Galilee turned noith again" to airive at 
Caesarea Philippi at the southern base of Mount Ilemura 

PETER'S DISCOVERY 

The Messiahkhip. — The most momentous result of iho min- 
istry up to this point is seen m the acknowledgment made by 
Peter (apparently with the tacit consent of frs fellow disupictV 
"Thou art the Messiah '' This was in answer to u direct question 
pur by Jesus, and according to Matthew it Was followed by a 
blessing pronounced upon Peter together with, the announcement 
"flesh and blood hath not repealed it unto thec bat My Father 
nhich is in heaven' 1 (xvi 17) Peter’s discovery due not to 
ar.y external testimony but to what we should call a spiritual m- 
tumon; Jesus accepted the description, bat enjoined HA followers 
to keep it as a secret to themselves 
What were the reasons which led Peter io make this discovery 
and declaration? It is exceedingly difficult to say, Certainly thev 
co not he upon the surface of the Gospel narrative There was no 
form or the Jewish expectation of a Messiah to winch the ap- 
pearance and activities of Jesus in the least corresponded; Hu wa° 
mr enough removed from a warnor-prince who should restore the 
politico! glories of Bavins reign, He was not less removed from 
-he ranscendental figure of the Son of Man coming on the clouds 
of JU ?‘ U enemies of Gnd and of Israel The stones 

wi£ 52 ? t ^ * i lrth n i >t Y et current; neither the Immanuel 

prophecies nor those of the Suffering Servant could give any hek\ 
Miracles regarded merely as evidence of supernatural power, did 
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gelists Jesus proceeded af once to exhibit more clearly His con- 
ception of the Messianic vocation by the startling and reiterated 
announcement of His impending arrest, death and resurrection He 
foresaw His fate, and accepted it as part of the Divine purpose He 
was called to fulfil He was to transform the role of the Messiah 
into that of the Suffering Servant The disciples were utterly per- 
plexed or frankly incredulous “This saying was hid from them” 
and they did not understand what was said. The Transfiguration 
which followed on the first of these announcements is best under- 
stood as a parallel to the Baptism and a fore-gleam of the Resur- 
rection, In it Jesus received the Divine confirmation of His self- 
devotion to the way of the Cross ; He stood in line and in harmony 
with the monumental figures m the Divine revelation, and fie en- 
joyed a foretaste of “the glory that should follow.” From that time 
forward we see Him with His face “set to go unto Jerusalem”; 
for as He said, “it cannot be that a prophet perish away from 
Jerusalem ' And we get m Mark the wonderful silhouette, as of 
figures on the sky-line and against the sunset Jesus in front and 
alone “i&m torus in passione sua” as Bengel puts it behind him the 
twelve or the inner circle of disciples, who were “the nearest bit of 
the world for Him as He was the first inkling of eternity for them”; 
they were filled with awe and wonder Behind them again came 
those less closely attached, less akin to His spirit; and “they were 
afraid ” 

So these Evangelists bring Jesus to Jerusalem by way of Jericho. 
The feast of Passover was approaching. Crowds of pilgrims, many 
of them from Galilee, travelled by the same road Jesus for a mo- 
ment dropped the veil which concealed His Messiahship from all 
but those who were in spiritual sympathy with Himself He ar- 
ranged to enter the city in a guise which would recall a Messianic 
prophecy of Zecharan, 4 lowly and riding upon an ass,” a Mes- 
siah who was a man of peace. Whether the crowd recognized the 
symbol, or whether it was the prophet of Galilee whom they recog- 
nized a wave of enthusiasm seized them. They surrounded Him 
with joyous acclamations and so conducted Him do the gate of the 
city Either on the same or the following day He visited the 
Temple, and being moved to indignation at its desecration through 
the exploiting of the religious needs of the people by avaricious 
traffickers and money-changers, drove them forth before Him by 
the force of His anger They had turned God’s house of prayer 
into ’’a bandit’s cave ” This drastic exhibition of moral authority 
seems to have been the cause which brought to a head the hos- 
tility of ‘'the chief priests and scribes,” among whom the former 
at any rale reaped a rich revenue from the traffic. They finally 
resolved on His destruction, but felt compelled by His popularity 
with the people, especially the Galilean pilgrims, to proceed wiih 
caution The following days were spent by Jesus in the courts 
and porticoes of the Temple, where He taught and dealt with 
questions some captious, some sincere, which were submitted to 
Him by opponents or by friends. The nights He appears to have 
spent at Bethany or on the Mount of Olives 

Judas Iscariot . — Two days before the Passover an unexpected 
opportunity was presented to His enemies when one of His own 
followers, one indeed of the Twelve, Judas Iscanot, went to the 
high priest with an offer to betray Jesus into their hands, probably 
by pointing out where He could be arrested quietly. Innumerable 
explanations have been suggested for this treachery; its ultimate 
root was probably disappointed personal ambition working on an 
imperfect allegiance, fastening on Jesus as the cause of the disap- 
pointment and passing through disloyalty and dislike to hatred 
And, “hates any man the thing he would not kill?” 

The Last Supper. — Even for Judas there remained still an 
opportunity “to see one instant and be saved" For he was 
present at the Last Supper, when Jesus manifested to His fol- 
lowers that “He loved them to the end ” We shall probably do 
wisely if we follow here the tradition preserved in the fourth 
Gospel rather than, that which appears to underlie the Synoptic 
Gospels. The latter certainly seems to imply that it was the 
Passover meal of which Jesus and His disciples partook; John 
dearly understands that it took place on the night before the Pass- 
over, and that Jesus went to death on the following day, at the 
time when the Passover iambs were being sacrificed; this would 
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further account for the absence from the Synoptic reports ox 
nearly all the features characteristic of the Passover meal. The 
Last Supper then corresponded probably to the weekly “Sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath * when the common meal had a specially 
religious character, and just before the. Sabbath began the head 
of the household pronounced a solemn benediction over a cup of 
wine No doubt Jesus had been in the habit of observing ibis 
weekly ceremony with His disciples. If on this occasion He anti- 
cipated it by 14 hours, and introduced it by saying “Much have 
I desired to eat this (coming) Passover with you” intimating 
that that would not be so, this occasion would at once be charged 
with special significance and solemnity. 

There are several variations m the reports of what Jesus said 
at the Last Supper as given by the three Evangelists (with whose 
record we must take into account that given by Paul m 1 Corin- 
thians). Luke’s account as found in the common text appears to 
have been assimilated to Paul’s, but when the true text is re- 
stored it varies more from Paul s than either of the others The 
probable meaning of the words spoken by Jesus may perhaps best 
be given in a paraphrase He took a loaf and blessed and broke it 
and said, “This represents Me as I give Myself in sacrifice to be 
the spiritual nourishment of men” and He took a cup and gave 
thanks and gave to them saying. “This represents Me as I give 
Myself in sacrifice to seal the new covenant ’’ The central pur- 
pose of the rite would appear to be that there might be brought 
vividly to the consciousness of His followers the real Presence of 
their Master when He had passed from their sight, such a Pres- 
ence as carried with it the continuation of all the aspects of His 
ministry which had entered into their experience while He was 
visibly with them The command, 4 Do this to bring Me to remem- 
brance,'’ which is found only m Paul, maybe an authentic word of 
Jesus or it may be an inference from the experience of the 
Church, ‘ He was known of them in the breaking of bread ” ' 

From the upper room Jesus and His disciples v.ent through the 
darkness to Gethsemane, outside the city, 4 where was a garden.” 
There, withdrawn from His followers and even from the inner 
circle of closest friends. Jesus went through the agony ot a human 
soul facing shame, suffering and death Escape was still possible 
The prayer rose to His lips that He might be spared the necessity 
of drinking '‘this cup,” only to be cancelled in the next moment 
with "Nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wiliest ” He 
returned to His companions to find them sleeping. Then came the 
lights, the clamour of voices, the crowd of chief priests and temple 
officers and Judas leading the way to betray His Master wirh a 
kiss Jesus was seized and led away a prisoner As to His dis- 
ciples "they forsook him and fled, all of them ’’ 

CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION 

The Trial of Jesus, — There is considerable variation between 
the Evangelists in the reports which they give of the judicial or 
quasi-judicial proceedings which followed Mark reports a for- 
mal meeting of the Sanhedrin held at once in the house of the 
High Priest; which seems unlikely especially if it were followed by 
another formal meeting next morning Luke reports that Jesus 
was taken to the house of the high priest but defers the investi- 
gation ull the next day The tendency of Mark’s narrative is to 
throw a greater responsibility upon the Jewish authorities, and to 
suggest that the Sanhedrin bad more independent jurisdiction 
than probably belonged to it. The object of the chief priests was 
to frame a charge against Jesus which would he in a Roman 
court; and this they found in the admission which He made to the 
High Priest that he was the Messiah For that admission could 
be easily interpreted to Roman ears as involving a claim to be 
“the King of the Jews,” and one who was therefore politically 
dangerous Evidence that He had publicly made such a claim 
does not appear to have been forthcoming But when directly 
challenged by the High Priest "Art thou the Messiah, the Son of 
the Blessed One?” Jesus replied, “I am,” the first and only rime 
when, according to Mark. He formulated the claim in express 
words On this His own. confession the Sanhedrin adjudged Him 
guilty of blasphemy, and after being overwhelmed with brutal 
insults He was burred off to be tried before the Roman governor 
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Ma theft reco d s&verai occas ons on wh ch He so appeared but 
h y secera Iy reprodu.e d-ffeient traditions. The appearances 
which Matthew describes take place with one exception in Galilee 
whither he reports that the apostles were instructed to proceed, 
Luke, on the other hand, records appear mces m Judaea only, and 
seems even to be at pains to remove the allusions to Galileo 


he e «i » s iar elj moepende 
d-^ure- me reunions autaonttes as 
?s against Jesu3, out of which Pilate 
(.barge Urn He caked himself ‘ Christ 

Pi.jte i tjaesi'or whether He did indeed claim to be j . — . . I __ — _ — — 

Jew* He lemrr.ed omy an ambiguous reply What j The two traditions are not mutually exclusive, bur it one only cor- 
i r ca an account of she struggle in Pilate's mmd responds to the facts, the Jerusalem one is probably to be pre- 
tv ict-un that his prisoner was an mnoceni man and ferred Close examination discloses other discrepancies between 
:r:njck tow teat the hign pnesis had sent hurt for the narratives, but these do not affect the central witness which 
tear hat by offending the Jews he might be involved i they convey, "The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared ” The 

: detail to which the greatest significance attaches is at the dose 

‘He was known of them m the break- 


i.i ,’i , 

a jvO at Jerusalem and i charge of maladministration at Rome j MVlMdi tv < iU. 

, 2 usi resource he threw on the crowd the resDonsihilry of i of the story of Emroaus. ___ ... „„„ 

ctjSins wo t-iher they would hate Jesus or another prisoner J mg of bread ” the germ of later Eucharistic practice and Eucha- 
raems a bandit, released n them. When they had chosen i ristic experience 

'rahtas and Kioto asked what then was he to do with Jesus, 
fe shout went up. "Crucify him,' 1 and Pilate gave sentence that 
sfc&’iM be as they demanded 

The Gosper narratives present Jesus as bearing Himself througk- 


t with unswerving dignity towards men, with uncomplaining 
otrass'.on towards God Deserted ay His followers betrayed by 
e or HE Apostles, oublidj denied hr another, beaten and spat 
can by me soldiers Jeered by the populace crucified between 
<s eriancals Forsaken by man and, as it seemed, by God, no 
rrs of b.t recce 53 w-as wanting to the cup which Pie drank, the 
p of failure, shame pain and aerth He * obeyed unto the death 
the Crc-s ’ “for the glory that was set before Him ” 

The Rauirectioa—On "the third day,” the first day of tbe 
tie same Jesus appeared to some of those who had known 
I® pif b sdeverf on Hun, alive And on the conviction, that He 
k J'ro-n the dead and "limb for evermore” the faith and hfe : 
« 1335 Christian Church are founded It is to this faith 


EARiy LIFE AND TEACHING 

His Birth and Boyhood — Mark s Gospel opens when Jesus 
■ "began tu be about thirty yeais of age" It is to Matthew and 
Luke that we owe all that is reported about the perod bcloie 
that Throughout this section the two narratives arc independent 
of one another, Luke being the more copious oi Lln k two Ho 
relates the promise of the birth of a son first to Elizabeth, then 
to Mary, and the visit of Mary to Elizabeth Then he describes 
the birth first of John the Baptist, then of Jesus, anti t ompletes 
his record with an account of the presentation of Jesus in (lie 
Temple after His circumcision and of His visit to ihe Temple 
with His parents when is years old Luke reserves to a later 
point the genealogy of Jesus, with which Matthew opens his 
Gospel; and whereas the former carries the list back flow Jesus 
who was "as was supposed, the son of Joseph,” to Adam 'The son 
oi God, the latter starts from Abraham and works down to 
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nations as to the mode and circumstances of the event. The 
rhea and the strongest evidence for the Resurrection of’ Jesus 
provided by the Acts of the Apostles and the Emstles of St 
>-m. Ihe ear.y chapters of the Acts (whatever be the date of 
car nnal composition) contain source-material which testifies to 
ie existence very' shortly after the death of Jesus, 0 f a fellow- 
Jp or com® unity of men and women for whom the verdict of 
e v.ross had been reversed. They were bound together by a 


co ^*® expectation of His early and visible return 
tm by w.rscn tsey were animated and sustained was the belief 
tat rfs was alive, and apart from such a belief there is no expla- 
f*** u . « given «* ? be Spence oi such a community Evidence 
' Vf '‘■'* v ‘finess and impressiveness of this conviction is provided 
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called Christ. Matthew then describes the birth of Jesus ('with- 
out any foiegomg Annunciation), the visit of the Magi, the [light 
into Egypt and the letwrn to ISazareih 
There can be no doubt that both the First Gospel and the Third 
-—in the form m which we have it—represent the birth of Tesm 
as supernatural in character. His mothei was fcetiothcd in Jobeph 
bat sou a virgin when He was bom With regard to Luke's’ 

account, however it is possible that the passages which provide 
the evtdtmr* tn (Vc jnyvnn. 
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compassion for the multitude “he began to teach Inein many 
things 51 He is constantly presented as “teaching” in the syna- 
gogues, m a house in the Temple by the lake-side, and His teach- 
ing was effective— “the common people heard him gladly” There 
was novelty m it. not only m its contents but m its quality. He 
“taught as One having authority, and not as the scribes.” So He 
was both addressed and described as the Teacher, as John was 
described as the Baptszer When men addressed Him as .Rabbi.” 
they gave expression to the respect they felt for Him, His char- 
acter and His teaching; though it is an anachronism for us to 
refer to Him as “a Jewish Rabbi” since it was only after the fall 
of Jerusalem that the title took on its modern connotation 
His Task — It is well to try to realize the nature and magni- 
tude of the task which Jesus set Himself as a Teacher, measured 
as it may be partly by the teaching itself and partly by what He 
has accomplished at least for a section of mankind. It was a 
task of almost incalculable difficulty, nothing less than to give to 
plain, matter-of-fact men a vision of reality which would become 
for them a permanent factor of experience and an inspiration for 
ethical development It v.as to lift thought, feeling and aspira- 
tion in such men from the level at which they are bounded by 
the horizon of this present life to the level they attain when that 
horizon disappears It was to reveal and commend the possibility 
of a "life of a different quality from that, which is nourished “by 
bread alone " a life natural to the family of God, alike ro us joy 
its ethical character and its permanence And He had to do this, 
making use not only of a language already familiar to His people 
hut of thought-forms with which they were familiar, however in- 
adequately" they might body forth His own conceptions Illustra- 
tions may be found in “the Kingdom of God” and “the Son of 
Man,” regarding both of which He had much to say, though both 
of them brought up from the past associated ideas which did not 
necessarily form pait of His own conception 
The Kingdom of God ■ — The ministry of Jesus opened with His 
-arrival m Galilee proclaiming the Gospel, the great and good news i 
of God, that “the time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God has 
drawn near,” and much of His recorded teaching was devoted to 
instruction about the Kingdom, its character its incommensur- 
able value and the conditions of belonging to it The interpreta- 
tion of the phrase which commends itself to many scholars is 
“the sovereignty of God ’’ But that is altogether too abstract to 
do justice to the conception of Jesus. He presents the Kingdom 
as something which is both sought and given, both entering into 
and entered by men, as destined to arrive in the future yet act- 
ually within reach of men now, to ainve one day like a flash yet 
to grow quietly as the seed grows to the full corn m the ear 
We can only do justice to a conception so plastic by recognizing 
it as involving both the rule and the realm of God, and though 
it is a. mistake to identify the Kingdom with the Church, the 
Church is the nearest approximation m human life to the ful- 
filment of the idea The Kingdom consists of persons who enter 
it and live within it m happy acceptance of the rule of God and 
in loyal relation with one another Thus it is a society divinely 
constituted and divinely controlled. It is thus one aspect of the 
highest good and men are urged to seek it before all else, to 
count no cost too great to pay for securing it At the same time 
it is a thing given, given as the highest conceivable gift by a 
Father to His children It has a consummation in the future, 
being nothing less than the world-purpose of God and yet it xs 
present already. Its distance is measured not by time, but by a 
man's moral preparedness to receive it, its blessings can be ex- 
perienced not only “in the coming Age” but “at this present time.” 
It would be only in accordance with the Jewish habit of identify- 
ing the king with his people if we said that the Kingdom had come 
because He, the King, had come. And it took visible form from 
the moment when two or three were gathered together m His 
name, that is, in a common relation to Jesus, as He was known. 

The Soul or Higher Life — Jesus similarly inculcated the ancom- j 
mensurable value of the human soul, the human personality as , 
capable of acquaintance and contact with the unseen world of I 
spiritual reality. He represented as the greatest conceivable j 
disaster the loss of that oigan or faculty, as the highest cop- j 


ceivable ambition the saving or preserving of it Again, no cost 
was to be reckoned too great for the securing of tms, the highest 
good conceived in its mduidual character “Whit shall it profit a 
man if he gam uie whole world and lose his own soul-” And the 
way to save his soul, his true seif, was for a man to treat it as a 
farmer treats his seed, to be ready for sufficient reason to throw 
it away ‘To one who will think concretely of human relations 
Christ’s paradox, ‘He that saveth his life shall lose it ' reveals 
itself as a simple commonplace of experience, expressing the seif- 
i transcendence of personality’ (McMasterl 

Sm — It is troni this point of view that we can best approach 
the teaching of Jesus on the subject of sm He saw sin as the 
great danger and the great injurer of human happiness; it de- 
stroyed or jeopardized the highest good, whether m the present 
or m the future In His handling of the subject, however, we 
note a distinction of great importance. In regard to actions in 
which the man himself is the chief or primary vk tra, or dis- 
positions which employ the organs of the body as instruments of 
evil Jesus emphasizes not so much their sinfulness as their danger. 
They destroy or jeopardize a man’s opportunity of ‘ life ’ , they 
endanger his participation in the highest good, ted they are 
therefore so serious, so alarming that in order to avoid the danger 
a man would wisely cut off the member which is for him the organ 
of evil 

Cnder this head fall most of those actions or dispositions whuh 
even now men commonly reckon as “sins ” But Jesus gave a 
wide extension to the field covered by the term as well as a much 
deeper conception of the consequences of sin at their worst, The 
stress kid by the Law, especially as interpreted by some of the 
Pharisees, upon utual puritv and nival cleansing encouraged the 
new' that what dented” a man was contact with certain external 
things. This rendered him ceremonially “unclean, ’ disqualified 
for worship and sacrifice Jesus, on the other hand, while He 
emphasized the fact that the dispositions which prompted to 
acts of sin were as culpable in the sight of God as the acts them- 
selves swept away the whole theory of ritual defilement, and pro- 
claimed that what really “defiled” a man, and disqualified him 
for worship or fellowship with God, was what “came out of him,” 
the expressions m action of a character centred upon self and 
averse from God And in the list which tie gave of the things 
winch thus disqualify a man Jesus made very significant additions 
lo what had been branded as forbidden by Moses and by most 
moralists He added such things as envy, uisatiableness, vitu- 
peration or railing (A V. ‘blasphemy' 5 ), insolent superiority and 
moral insensibility The last of these corresponds to 'the sm 
against the Holy Ghost/’ something for which there can be no 
forgiveness, the victim of it having rendered himself impervious 
to the arrival of mercy The others are all cases of injury done 
to the happiness of human individuals or of groups In a word, 
morality is changed from a system of commandments and pro- 
hibitions whose justification h hid from men, into a system for the 
protection of the true welfare and happiness of the individual 
and of the community If whatever injures these is what is 
now branded as “sm,” it means that God Himself has taken these 
under His protection. 

God — Jesus took as the basis of His teaching the conception 
of God as it had been de\ eloped and moralized by the prophets 
from the Stb to the 6 th centuries s c He was a God who is one, 
who has character and whose character is know" — ■' a God full of 
compassion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mere} 
and truth . . and that will by no means clear the guilty ” 3 

God who for very love demanded goodness in Hit worshippers 
Sin was not less truly sin because, as we have seen, Jesus em- 
phasized those aspects of it which infringed the happiness of men 
rather than the honour of God And the Divine reaction against 
it was not to be thought less stringent when Jesus completed the 
work of the prophets by concentrating men's thought on the 
Fatherhood of God and making that central to His interpretation 
of life. The idea ot divine Fatherhood had not failed to make its 
appearance m the Jewish scriptures, canonical and uncanomcal, as 
indeed it appears in many religions But the allusions are rare, 
and most af these perfunctory Jesus does not appear to have 
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-C: Fatherhood of Gee the subject of definite teaching He 
a i ii: urgue about i: He cid not attempt to prove it but He 
re .creno-'i nuo eTin.ovec; the conception ns no one bad ever done 
yjzre Him as the dominating' and normative aspect of God in His 
:t hticr to 31: i On Hs bps the flame t the Father, ’ -My 
Father ; our Father J visphees almost entirely every other 
vi-e for God And that it is no mere title appears from the two 

f'':=a ihr the rant tens love and faithfulness which the 

nan; -WMO'es represent precisely the aspect of the Divine charac- 
ter s.bc h fi’vis sprc.al emphasis and Alusiration m His teaching, 
ana second,} . it is the further and ultimately tfle complete realiaa- 
no* if h jrship u (nis Father m which His followers are invited to 
end the monve and goaf of Christian conduct For while Jesus 


j that, however, there was to he a time of terrible trial and tribula- 
j non for God's people, the “woes' antecedent to the Messiah’s 
' coming The reward of the righteous \v<ts conceived largely in 
terms of material prosperity and happiness, the punishment of 
the wicked m terms of physical suffering It is exceedingly difficult 
to bring all the recorded utterances of Jesus on the subject into 
any single and coherent view It is far fiom improbable that even 

.... ,1. . Jf — *) - ^.t 


a'SUines *hit God is the Father of all men, He does not assume 
that ah aren are His sons. The relationship is for men potential 
It renames tc be realized m thought and practice, recovered 
though "repentance,” One aspect of the highest good was to 
‘ know the F acker ' and of this knowledge Jesus Himself was the 
indispensable mgaa ana mediator He and He alone had the power i 
10 communicate it. and it lay with Him to determine to whom the 
revthuen should be made The fourth Gospel crystallizes the 
whole situation a hen it reports Jesus as saving ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father 1 

JtsiiF Ei'.tcal Teaching — The ethical ideals of Jesus differed 
racLcaby from chose ci Moses in 'hat they were not embodied in 
any code of commandments or prohibitions He ought never to 
have been presented to me world as a lawgiver or a legislator; 
Paui ut raU, scows profound affinity with his blaster when he so j 
emphatically lays down the principle, 1 the written code killeth ' 
jesu; promulgated only one law which was of universal applica- 
tion, binding oa all men m ail circumstances — 1 thou sialt love.’’ 
This was a demand for the complete reversal of the current of 
natural human interest and ambition Hitherto directed to the 
self, its well-being safety and happiness, it is now to be directed 
to 'tii* aot-seli And the not-setf is comprehensively analysed into 
two objects, God and our “neighbour,” that is to say, ’the man 
who is thrown across our path. The sole universal demand or 
cOBtaund or Jesus is that men shall care for God with ail their 
heart ana trend and that they shall care for their “neighbour'' 
as they _ care lor themselves Other utterances which take the 
form o: precepts or commandments either convey m reality 
iirgent advice ( ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God ’) or apply 
bae Sell that thou hast” to the case, any case where earthly 
possessions are choking spiritual instincts; or, like “Turn to him 
tae omer cheek also,” are stwJmgly vivid illustrations of the 
oi conduct which may he expected of one who tnilv cares 
tw fes neighbour as he does for himself For such a one the 
trstiv^ of personal rancour or revenge has ceased to operate 
f™ tro longer claim what is granted to him by the Mosaic 
rfgisfcuoc an eye fur an eye and a tooth for a tooth ' Once 
snore Pam has seized the real meaning of this teaching ‘ Why do 
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,a Haof defraudedt The ambition of Ckn>t s followers in such 
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before the material for our Gospels was collected there were two 
schools tii thought m the Church, the one predominantly intei 
esc ed in the catastrophic aspect of the Kingdoms coming, the 
other in the evolutionary and ethical aspect, and that according 
to the prevailing interest the material received emphasis and ex- 
pansion Still, it is not possible to eliminate entirely either the 
catastrophic or the evolutionary form of expectation Horn the 
teaching of Jesus, and we must be prepared to recognize a para- 
dox or seeming contradiction in the view which He held But 
these points are to be noticed Jesus no doubt began by sharing 
the conventional anticipations of His time. But up to a certain 
point m the unfolding picture (and that was the point readied 
in His experience) He was able to criticize these anticipations and 
did so in the light of two convictions The first wot> th.il the 
Kingdom was essentially and wholly spiritual; this (od Him to 
discard firmly and completely all forms of national) Sit and oi 
eudaemomstic hope The second, which would be a corollary from 
His Messianic consciousness, was that m a due sense i he" King- 
dom had aiready arrived The conditions and methods of Us 
growth were evidently dictated by its spiritual chain u or Never- 
theless, it was obviously incomplete, whether it were looked at 
extensively or intensively And it was also part of its chimiaer 
that it comes from the other world. It is not the result of human 
activity but a gift of God It need not surprise us if ihe ex- 
perience of Jesus stopping where it did. He continued to export 
a consummation, which would be sudden and catastrophic and 
would include His own visible return He described the coming 
of the Kingdom as impending yet not immediate, and, clothed 
tne expectation of His own return in the traditional symbolism oi 
the Danielic Son of Man 

Si? Self-consciousness —How Jesus thought of Himself is a 
question of great difficulty and delicacy, and we must be prepared 
to find some promising lines of approach yielding disappointing 
results. I hat He ranked Himself as a prophet appears from a 
lew passages such as ’It cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem • He frequently referred to Himself as the Son of 
-Man, but while this must be maintained in face of influential 
opinions to the contrary, the result for our purpose is less impor- 
tant than we might expect, for the possible meanings of the 
phrase are as numerous as the sources from which it may possibly 
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Dw ne prerogat ve was a feature wh ch was commonlv taken for 
granted but one •which Jesus deliberately rejected That He would 
teach make disciples forgive sms suffer these found no place 
n any form of Messianic expectation) yet these were conspicuous 
characteristics of His ministry'. As factors common to Messi- 
anic expectation and to the consciousness of Jesus we should prob- 
ably recognize the role of Deliverer, King and Judge, and par- 
ticularly commissioned representative of God. But the meaning 
of the first three of these at least was so transformed in His 
thought that the words are little moie than a shell into which He 
put His own content. Whether it is Peter conferring the title 
or Jesus accepting it, they must both be understood as employing 
a terra which was far from expressing accurately or adequately 
the impression made on the one or the consciousness of the other 
Tesus himself was the author of the Messianic conception which 
He fulfilled, 

A more fruitful line of enquiry regarding the self-consciousness 
of Jesus begins with the recognition that He attached the highest 
significance both to His own presence in the world and to the 
attitude which men took up to Him The beginning of a new 
era was to be found between John the Baptist and Himself. 
“Blessed are the eyes which see what ye see” — -things that many 
prophets and kings had desired to see The repeated references 
to the reasons why He had come or been sent, together with the 
reasons themselves testify to the same consciousness. Conversely, 
the privilege involved in His presence earned with it great respon- 
sibility. Men would classify themselves according as they re- 
sponded or failed to respond to the appeal of His personality and 
His message Those who were obtuse to this appeal would meet 
a fate less tolerable even than that of Sodom Men are not in 
the Synoptic Gospels directly called on to ' believe on" Him Yet 
He looked for a iaith which rested on Himself as object, a con- 
fident self-committal which involved readiness to receive all that 
He had to give, not merely a physical boon but His teaching and 
His spint The absence of such faith precluded Him on occasion 
from doing any * mighty works ” On the other hand, to “receive” 
Him, just as “to be worthy” of Him is represented as a priceless 
privilege “Whosoever receivetb me, receiveth not me but him 
that sent me ” The thought winch finds expression in these vari- 
ous forms is firmly embedded in the Synoptic Gospels, and in- 
volves on the part of Jesus a tacit claim of a stupendous character. 

Jesus neter refers to Himself as the “Son of God,” and the 
title when bestowed upon Him by others probably involves no 
more than the acknowledgment that He was the Messiah But 
He does describe Himself as ' the Son” absolutely, and in one 
passage, one in which at the same time He disclaims omniscience, 
He sets himself as “the Son" below the Father but above the 
angels Moreover, He uses the word “Father” in the same abso- 
lute way to define His relationship to God — : my Father in 
heaven”, “all things have been given unto ms by my Father” 
And we find striking, because indirect testimony to the same con- 
sciousness when m the parable of the Wicked Husbandman intro- 
ducing a figure which clearly represents Himself, He says. ‘ last of 
all he sent his son ” It 15 in this manner of referring to Himself 
and to God, and m the life He lived in entire consonance with 
a relation which could be so described that we discover the deepest 
riling in the self -consciousness of Jesus, a profound and con- 
trolling sense of a relation to God, personal, intimate and per- 
manent, which could only be described m terms of Sonship As 
there is only one person who can be called the Father, so there 
is only one who can be called the Son m this absolute way And 
the whole tenor of His life was such as to reveal not only the 
Fatherhood of God but His own Sonship to the Father It is 
conceivahle that He did not always realize the uniqueness of this 
relationship, that m early life He thought of the privilege as one 
which He shared with other men, but that experience of life and 
deeper knowledge of human nature forced upon Him the dis- 
covery that in this He stood alone. The first manifestation of the 
Divine in Jesus lay in this that He did not suffer this singular 
privilege which was His to separate Him from other men. He 
bridged when must have been an ever widening gulf- while re- 
maining one with God He did not cease to be one with men, in 


sorro v temp at on and pa n and so in all sa\e dut relation to 
God wh.ch He called Sonship, and in the moral peifectness 
which was Ts emblem and its fruit 

la claiming Sonship Jesus claimed a relation to God which 
was on an entirely different plane from the Messiahship The 
one was personal, ethical and inherent, the other functional and 
official. And what contributed most to the transformation of His 
conception of Messiahship was the linking with it of another con- 
ception of His function which was symbolized by the figuie of the 
Suffering Servant in Isaiah The combination appears to have 
been made for the first time by Jesus Himself, and He made it 
deliberately and completely the redeeming work of the Messiah 
was to be accomplished only through suffering and death; and so 
he set himself to the way of the Cross, not m dumb acceptance 
of rhe inevitable, but in obedient fulfilment of the purpose and 
method of God. and anticipating as “the glory that should fol- 
low” the final establishment of a ‘'kingdom” of redeemed sons of 
God 

The counterpart to this kingdom in which God was co rule un- 
challenged was the kingdom in which evil forces held sway, those 
spmt-forces of evil which found their summation and impersona- 
tion in Satan or Beelzebub Some measure of control over human 
affairs and destiny was understood to have passed, temporarily 
at least, to these evil forces. “God,” as Stephen put it “handed 
them over to serve the host of heaven,” “spirit-forces in the 
unseen,” “the prince of this world” And Jesus claimed that the 
firri stage in His redeeming function was already achieved- His 
power over the demons, the rank and file of Sstan’s forces, was 
proof that He had already engaged the “strong man ’ m a deter- 
mined struggle, ard had worsted him; a proof of the fall of this 
kingdom of evil was found by Him in the success of the disciples 
whom He sent forth to preach and heal, and was expressed m 
similar terms But Jesus also connected Himself with other as- 
pects of redemption “The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, ar.d to give Ins hfe a ransom for the sake 
of many.” The language belongs to the same field of thought as 
the prophecies about the Suffering Sen ant, whose soul was made 
“a sin-offering." “by whose stripes we are healed.” The picture 
is that of an ideal Israel suffering for the sms of actual Israel and 
by that suffering redeeming their fellow-men In that picture 
Jesus saw a foreshadowing of Himself, and in the results of the 
Servant's suffering a promise of the results of His own 

Yet another field of thought in the Old Testament provided 
another formulation for this factor in His self-consciousness 
When on the occasion of the Last Supper He took the cup and 
said ‘ This cup is my blood of the new covenant ” He brought 
Himself significantly into connection with the ‘new covenant” 
which according to Jeremiah God would one day-estahlish between 
Himself and His people (the Zadokite Document of Schechter 
shows that this expectation was sail cherished in some quarters,* 
His words suggested that the new covenant was about to be 
sealed with His blood as With the bloao of sacrifice 

BIS “GRACE” 

The Impression Jesus Made. — Jesus 1 words and deeds (and 
it must be remembered that only a fraction of them have 
been handed down m the Gospels), together with all the subtle 
play of His personality upon those whom He had chosen to be 
‘ with Him." produced a profound impression on His followers. It 
was indeed an impression of such a kind that even in His life- 
time they entered upon a personal relation to Jesus which may 
be rightly described as “believing on Him” (Joh Weiss). In 
analyzing this impression probably the first thing to recognize as 
it was first and most widely felt, was His “grace ” Luke, describ- 
ing the natural growth of the boy, records that “he increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in grace before God and man ” And the 
Synoptic Gospels provide many illustrations of that attractive- 
ness which is the by-proffimt of "grace” Negatively, there was 
nothing about Him of superiority, of aloofness, of self-conscious- 
ness or of indifference to the common Me of common men Posi- 
tively, there was a ready sympathy an understanding tenderness 
a way of meeting men as if each one even the degraded and the 
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of His Spirit remain an ideal towards which they flutter* were 
for Him the sole motives of daily life They continuously gov-* 
erne d His relation to God on the one hand and to men on the 
other; and Che death which was the natural and accepted issue 
of the kind ot life He lived m the kind of world (hat man has 
made, was but the supreme expression ol the twin principles of 
perfect love to God and perfect love to man. And the man who 
loves God and man perfectly is the perfect man 
In Vashwn as a 3L -n — Certain words of Peter spoken at the 

___ _ _ _ = rime of Pentecost ‘“A man approved of God,” describe Jesus as 

to the discover}’ that the Divine glory j He was known and regarded by His contemporaries He was 


:j in His cite rest We see the effect or 
-eu ms n omen “sway to His orbit as 
us s. ceep -seated characteristic, a radiant 
,n :s 33 t fer >: r eh alone, but corrimrously be\tcms 
sriouj ezacehlig end enheartenmg of others. Grace 
atniespeerc wuich levs creates around itself And 
jpri. ".inch so ofteE concentrates to the glittering 
star what we nave seen shimmering like a nebula in 
Osp-m sums up tae impression produced by a tbou- 
H’b beneld his glory . . full of grace and real 
£ witnessing 
to 


be soagat m material splendour but in qualities 


ty end Aw — A second factor in the impres- 
Jesus which was felt from the beginning and in- 
he end was power, power greater m intensity and 
than had been felt before, and yet wholly inde- 
ce prestige social or ecclesiastical position or any 
y sanctions oi authority This power was felt in 
the testimony that ‘He spake with authority and 
be ’’ The scribes claimed and exercised authority 
rd, coerche authority, to an unusual degree What 
d in Jesus was authority of a different kind, per- 
;v , me authority of truth pressed home by a unique 
archer, men observed Him exercising power over 
rid over demons and so over disease, and by an 
lie scope cl such power easier for them to accept 
jiver over forces of nature, regarded as not wholly 
my raw in Him many different forms "the suprem- 
iriruai forces of the world to an extraordinarily 
o”er the material 1 They felt His power, they 
d they also hoard Him claim it, authority to inter- 
nterpref so as to transcend) the sacred Law of 
ty to forgive sms, authority to fix the destiny of 
nice with the attitude which they took up towards 
must have seen in km such spiritual power and 
ness of authority that they could without amaze- 
i say, “AH things have been delivered auto me of 

upre.viccy . — A factor in the impression which would 
ly surmised as moral superiority bat afterwards 
startling dearness was tie moral supremacy of 
t rise- mm who knew Him felt Him to be one with 
cy early began to feel the difference between them- 
3 in the sphere of character, and must have seen 
>a 'he reason lor it in His relation to God We see 
ts reluctance of John to baptise Jesus; f T have need 
sri thee, and contest thou to me? ’ Himself a. stern 
gniaed in Jusm one before whose moral character he 
m. The like conviction due to the same cause finds 
the words of Peter "Depart from me, for I am a 
Lord, What was the measure of the difference ? 
t described as moral superiority * Or did it amount 
ctjon, without stum of sui? If we accept the witness 
fist ament as a whole, we s h a l l hav e no hesitation in 
wa$ the latter That alone accounts wholly for the 
arch J tsirs mr.de. and that alone is consistent with 
ol Hts own eoasdousoess 

in she character of Jesus is commonly 
as §tm«ss«!S& The description is not, however a 
» * j 5 vris»r to stare and emphasize the imbrue 
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found in fashion as a man ’’ that is, ia all particulars which pre- 
sented themselves to outward observation He appeared and be- 
haved as one of the human race. He ‘'was made man ” The Gos- 
pels leave no room for doubt as to the completeness with which 
these statements are to be accepted From them we learn that 
Jesus passed through the natural stages of development, physical 
and inental. that He hungered, thirsted, was weary and slept, that 
He could be surprised and require information, that He suffered 
pain and died He not only made no claim to omniscience, He dis- 
tinctly waived it This is not to deny that He had insight such 
as no ocher ever had, into human nature, into the hearts of men 
and the purposes and methods of God But there is no reason to 
suppose thar He thought of the earth as other than the centre of 
the solar system, of any other than David as the author of the 
Psalms, cr did not share the belief of His age that demons were 
She cause of disease Indeed, any claim to omniscience would be 
not only inconsistent with the whole impression created by the 
Gospels, it could not be reconciled with the caidinal experiences 
of the Temptation, of Gethsemane and of Calvary Unless such 
experiences were to be utterly unreal, Jesus must have entered 
into them and passed through them under the ordinary limita- 
tions of human knowledge, subject only to such modifications of 
human knowledge as might be due to prophetic insight or the sure 
vision oi God 

There is stiff less reason to predicate omnipotence of Jesus 
There is no indication that He ever acted independently of God 
or as an independent God Rather does He acknowledge depend- 
ence upon God. by His habit of prayer and in such words as “this 
kind goeth not forth save by prayer ’ He even repudiates the 
ascription to Himself of goodness in the absolute sense in which 
it belongs to God alone It is a remarkable tesrimuny to the truly 
historical character of these Gospels that though they were not 
finally set down until the Christian Church had begun to look Up 
to the risen Chmfc as to a Divine Being, the records on the one 
hand preserve all the evidence of His true humanity and on the 
other nowhere suggest that He thought of Himself as God 
Confirmations ~-\\e are not left without valuable confirmation 
Of certain aspects ot the character of Jesus which have presented 
themselves jb the Gospels Peter in the Acls describes Him stiff 
in language which falls short of the faith of the later Church as 
one whom 'God anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power 
who went about doing good and healing all that were oppressed by 
he devil It must have been out of a wide knowledge of the' 

tha /\ Paui , dcew his elusions about 
Him, and the salient features of His character and conduct He 

was one who { pleased not himself”, “ye fe now the grace of the 
Lord Jesus , punty and disinterestedness,” these were qualities 
of His character (a Cor xi 3 ) “Endurance" and “obedience,’ 1 
deterence and considerateness," these were displayed in His li e 
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V : Ti H lt dld , no SJn > tbe wr *ter to the Hebrews that 
tiougb tempted at all points like as we are, He was 'yet wthou 
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ndeed hard to d stingu sh from a s m Iar portrait drawn from the 
rm er als suppi ed by Si Paul Unless v, e are to postulate wo 
creat ve m nds work ag on .he same subject and independent!) 
arriving at practically the same unique result, we must regard 
Paul as confirming, all the more emphatically because indirectly, 
the ethical teaching of Jesus as recorded m our Gospels, 

The Interpretation, — The phenomena which we have been 
collecting and classifying taken together constitute the fact ox 
Jesus, the fact whose impact on certain of His contemporaries is 
necessary to account for the emergence of the Christian Fellow- 
ship or Church We have now to recall the successive attempts 
to interpret this tact, to place it rightly in its context of human 
history and Divine purpose Jesus Himself invited reflection on 
this problem ' “Whom say men that I am And the Synoptic 
Gospels record the earliest stages ol the solution The people 
whose knowledge of Him was comparatively superficial sard chat 
He was a prophet, or “one of the prophets’ 5 specifying certain 
names. And Jesus accepted the description. Those whom He had 
chosen to be "with Him" recognized m Him 1 the Messiah,' em- 
ploying as we have seen, the highest category which could be 
applied to a human being, yet one which fell short of exhaustively 
describing the totality of the impressions He had made upon 
them When m these Gospels we find Him also referred 10 as “the 
Son of David” or ‘the Son of God,” nothing is really added to 
the description of Him as Messiah, as even the second of these 
phrases is drawn from the traditional description of the ideal king 
It seems probable that He accepted the designation “the Messiah 51 
even as they conferred it, with a sense, much deeper than theirs, 
that it was the best available, and that it was a true conception 
only in so far as its contents were such as He put into it 

PAUL’S INTERPRETATION 

But neither “prophet ” nor ‘ Messiah ' gave a complete account 
of what the disciples had felt and found in Jesus In particular, 
the ideas connected with the Suffering Servant and with Sonship 
were still waiting to be subsumed under some larger, loftier con- 
ception Not till after the Crucifixion and the Resurrection were 
even all the materials ready for a complete and final interpretation 
of Jesus, and even then we see the primitive Church fumbling 
alter such an interpretation He was “a Prince and a Saviour,” 
“Lord and Christ ” But even here the title Lord is at the stage 
of transition from its use as an address of courtesy in the Gospels 
to its use ut the fullest religious sense by Paul. Nevertheless, “the 
language of words always lags behind the inner secret of Chris- 
tianity,” and we see in the Acts evidence of that “surrender of 
soul which precedes the articulate utterance of the creeds ’’ Men 
and women “believed on 15 Jesus even before they were prepared 
to give dogmatic expression to their faith, they looked up to Him 
as in Heaven, “at the right hand of God”, they offered prayer to 
Him, and worship, which probably means that they reverently 
sought to realize His fellowship in the breaking of bread: they 
were inexpressibly grateful to Him because, as they believed. He 
had died “for their sm$ ’’ Yet, m the matter of dogmatic interpre- 
tation there is no evidence that they got beyond Peter’s “God 
was with him ” It was left to Paul setting all he knew (and it was 
not little) of the life and teaching, the character and personality, 
of Jesus, m the light of Christian experience, to draw the next of 
the widening circles, and include much that the previous inter- 
pretation had omitted. He proclaimed that at and through the 
Resurrection Jesus had been publicly instated as Son of God with 
power . and if the phrase has not wholly lost its official Messianic 
connotation, it certainly includes a reference 1o the personal 
Sonship, which Paul elsewhere makes dear by speaking of Him as 
God’s “own Son” “'the Son of his love ” 

It may not be possible to decide whether it was the primitive 
community or Paul himself who first put full religious content 
into the title “Lord” as used of Christ. Probably it was the for- 
mer But the Apostle undoubtedly adopted the title in its full 
meaning, and did much to make that meaning dear by transfer- 
ring to “the Lord Jesus Christ 5 many of the ideas and phrases 
which in the Old Testament had been specifically assigned to the 
Lord Jehovah God “gave unto Him that name that is above every 
name— -the name of ‘Lord ’ ” At the same time by equating Christ 
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with the W dom of God and w.th the Glory of God. as well as 
ascribing to Him Sonship in an absolute sense Paul claimed for 
Jesus Christ a relation to God which was inherent and unique ethi- 
cal and personal, eternal While, however, Paul in many ways and 
m many aspects, equated Christ with God, he definitely stopped 
short of speaking of him as “God” While the Hellenic world 
light-heartedly added to its pantheon one after another of its 
mystery-heroes or saviouis of their country, the Christian Church 
was withheld by the conception of God which it inherited from 
Judaism, from giving this lorm of expression to its conviction 
regarding Jesus and its experience of the living Christ until at 
least the close of the first century That final step in the inter- 
pretation of Jehus, i a recorded if it Is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment at all, in the Fourth Gospel, and it is not certain that we 
find it even there 

the Fourth Gospel. — We come lastly to the witness of the 
Fourth Gospel, placing it here not only because this Gospel is the 
latest of the documents relevant to our purpose, but because the 
writer, whoever he was, combines to a singular degree dependence 
on the teaching which we find m Paul with striking originality of 
his own. It is now generally understood that his work has much 
less the character of an historical record than of an interpretation 
of Jesus, an interpretation m the light of Christian experience 
and of the situation of the Church towards the end of the first cen- 
tury That is not to say that “John ’ does not confirm, sometimes 
directly, sometimes indirectly, many parts of the story of Jesus 
which are familiar to us from the Synoptic Gospels There are 
even, matters on which he appears to have preserved a more trust- 
worthy tradition than the Synoptic Gospels But alike in the selec- 
tion of the material and in the way in which it is handled the 
Evangelist is guided by the interpretation which has now been 
put upon Jesus and by his desire to commend that interpretation 
to men His work is not best described as an allegory or as a senes 
of allegories but as a series of transparencies episodes, actions 
and teaching through which and behind which is seen not obscurely 
the glory of & Divine Being, who is the Life and the Light of 
■ men This does not mean that the truly human nature of Jesus is 
either overlooked or obscured Ratner is it insisted on with em- 
phasis, but it is treated as the vehicle for the seif -revelation of the 
Logos which, having been. m. the beginning, and with God, and 
“divine,” had entered human life and history as the Word “made 
1 flesh 5 It was this^ interpretation which took up into itself and 
fused into one all the factors predicated by Paul, but made a 
further advance upon Paul by relating the religions convictions of 
the Church concerning Jesus to the philosophical language and 
ideas of the time But the identification of Jesus with the Logos 
was not tantamount to recognizing Him as ‘ God ” Neither the 
“Word of God” in Hebrew nomenclature nor the Logos in Greek 
speculation was "God,” though it was definitely “divine ” And it 
is not certain that even the words which Thomas addressed to 
Jesus (xx 2$) meant what they suggest in the English version 
They may mean, “it is Jesus himself, and now I recognize hhn as 
Divine” (Burkitt) If so, the final step id the interpretation of 
Jesus, the recognition of bis Deity belongs to the trutn into which 
; the Spirit has led the Church since the New Testament was com- 
plete The New Testament enshrines a rich and variegated record 
of the experience and teaching of Jesus, of the impression on His 
: followers into which these were translated of the convictions to 
which the impression and their own experience of the living Christ 
gave rise And if the intellectual conclusion drawn within the first 
century is most truly expressed by saying that the Church gave 
Jesus “the value of God,” it is clear also that there was still some- 
thing in the record waiting to be subsumed in a final interpreta- 
tion, the ‘fact that Jesus has given, new values to God If God 
were to appear upon earth to-day, the Christian world would 
expect him to be like Jesus 

BmioGXAPHv — Gut of the vast mass of literature a small selection 
has been made of those works which combine scientific knowledge 
with religious insight (a) Sources. H G. Wood in The Parting of 
the Ways (iqiz ) , F. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Trans- 
-mission, 3rd ed. (1911), B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (1924) 
( 2 ?) History W Sunday, Life of Chnst (rgoy) , Edward Meyer, 
Ur sprung md Anfange des Chmtmtums, 3 vols. (141 1-33} - von Gall 
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6 What was there in Jesu; to achieve this result? The world has 

agreed to recognize sundry men of outstanding gemus-Homer 
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t nc lW s; OI all m turn age wtien, 
un r, v inaugurated m human history. Indeed, Galilee nself, -h 
,v re at its Founder lay in close proximity to the Greek cities 
c f he Decapolb , t was more susceptible to external influences 
tain ncs T erusalem with its temple and its stricter Judaism, and 
well deserved i:s aid name ‘‘Galilee of the Nations Two great 
“positive” religions U,e , religions explicitly due to 
jouniers) had already firmly established themselves (Jt these, 
Buddhism Ice) under King Asoka (3rd century sc ) had sent 
its missionaries as far afield as Egypt and Cyrene, but its m- 
I’jeacs seems negligible in marked contrast to its subsequent 

On the other hand the religion 


by common consent, a new | any other age of any ^onahty ^ ^ ^ alofte . ^ 
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story ot the Gospels, set forth as it is on a relatively small canvas, 
its simplicity and directness, the ability of the writers to present 
their narratives and to interpret what Jesus meant for them all 
this points to men, also uniquely gifted, and able to paint so 
personal i vitalising a picture because they stood so near to the mjud ot choir 
Master There was, in. truth, a certain qualitative diffcience be- 
tween Jesus and his first interpreters, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the various reformer, and reforming or revolutionary move- 
i&eiits of Jus age~— noLibJy John the Baptist fiVLiUt. xi ix). 
A certain organic unity distinguishes the personality oi Jesus as 
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ihe West and directly or indirectly 1 a decisive in dm duality despite the striking points 0. uotU.it t 
exerted very considerate influence on the literature of Judaism ’ between it, its background and other religions 
ana in Asti Minor Between afl these religions many striking ; 
parallels caB ac one time or another, be found, but the difficulty j 
of curing the sources frequently makes u impossible to determine | 
cn wh-ch side the debt, u any, really lies Thus, certain Jewish > 
doctrines i.e g ■ the merits of the fathers'), in the form in which 
they are preened, may be due to a Jewish “counter-reformation” 
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was far mere important m 


after the birth of Christianity. 

A broad surrey of tae Roman world reveals a more or less 
continuous development Irom the Hellenistic age to the Byzantine 
ace m the rmddle of which the novel “detested super jti- 
tha” as Tacitus styles Christianity, makes its appearance as an 
adorn dished fact The general religious situation over that large 
area — the centre of gravity of which may be said t-o have been 
Eg/pi—- ires exceedingly complex We see Stoicism, Epicureanism 
and a variety of mystical cults There are a number of outstand- 
ing figures— Posidonius of Apamea Philo of Alexandria, Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, Hdlel — to name only five ‘Egyptian and ^aa- 
ttuan culG moved Romewards, and great Baals (Jupiter of 
Dchche, Jupiter af Heliopolis-Baalbek), with the cult of the 
Persian Mithras, almost reached the Atlantic At their gates 
the Jews had Graeco-Semitic cults of Zeus, Apollo and Dionysus 
ar»d a ‘good, bountiful and compassionate Baal of Heaven”; 
as G asa was ‘“Our Lord*' (Mama), and at Askalon the “Face of 
Baal’ (Pbasebal) There were anticipations of some profound 
tbasgs from the famous Fourth Edogue oi Virgil to the varied 
Messianic and cataclysmic beliefs of the Jews, and changes 
ensued Ir. the >nd century ad there was the recognition at 
Alexandria that a new era had begun with the new Sothlc cycle 
ia&. 1391-143). In S ym the amazing emperor Heliogabalus 
fjn) was one of other signs of an oriental revival of which, 
aoiti from Osifetisnity, the Sasanian renascence is of consider- 
aMe bstorieal importance (See Persia, History ) And in India, 
the Bhsgavad Gtta was hencefonh co exercise the most powerful 
afihiefice depicting a Krishna who to many minds has seemed a 
worthy rival of the Christ who was conquering the West 
Is Christianity Itself the dmeriag tendencies, sects and heresies, 
Indictte the diversity af Bands is whom the seeds of the new re- 
%iea Were prodadag growths most 0? which could pot endure 
« be teferated. (See, f<jr a noteworthy example, Solomon 
M essiahs Essenes and Zealots, and especially 
Jcfe the xefieet in char turn significant movements 


JESUS AS THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS 

Some centuries earlier the religion of Israel had reached its 
high-water mark m the “Second Isaiah” (Ii. xl WU )> and more 
especially m the idea of the “Servant of the Lord " To Christians 
it has always seemed natural to pass from the great hguies of that 
earlier age (Jeremiah, and the -writers and actors m the Second 
Isaiah), to Jesas of Nazareth, and this earlier age like that 0) 
Jesus, cannot he isolated from the more or less contemporary 
j events in religion elsewhere l See Hebrew Remomh, sec y end. 
14 end ) Similarly, the rise of the first great prophets, Amos and 
Hosea (8th century b c ), the “Mosaic” age (that of the “Avnartia ' 
period) and the age of Abraham (c 1st Babylonian dynasty and 
ictb Egyptian dynasty 1 are part of far-reaching changes in his- 
tory, religion and civilization Indeed, with Eduard Meyer Q Gesrfi 
des AUertmns, i. r secs 5$ 2 sqq ) and George Foote Moore 
(Biit of Rdcpons, 1 p viii $eq ), we may see earlier examples, 
c. 5000, and again c 3000 (more recently confirmed by (he dis- 
coveries at Ur } of a simultaneity which the latter has compared 
to geological epochs. Whatever be the true explanation of these 
striking facts, here are clearly-marked stages m man’s increasing 
knowledge of himself and of the universe There is a continuity 
to the rise of Christianity; a progressive development runs through 
the Old Testament (as interpreted by modern biblical criticism) ; 
n passes to the New, and subsequently bases itself upon the Bible. 
This line of development stands in contrast to the religious his- 
tory of lands and peoples which fall outside it, although the 
comparative study of religions finds a real relationship among the 
Ideas and beliefs of all peoples, even the most rudimentary But 
the development is no mechanical one At certain periods the 
clash of conflicting ideas can be very clearly discerned, so that 
the progressive advance is evidently due to the victory of chose 
tendencies and ideas, which, for whatever reason, were most vital 
and pregnant 

Viewed in the light of the history of Palestine, Jesus is the 
last of the Hebrew prophets (See Hebrew Religion, sec si,) 
The inability of Judaism to accept him must, therefore, be con- 


trasted with the remarkable reorganization of the lebgion of 
Israel through the prophets, at an age (betore and in Oth cent b c.) 
when the old empires of Egypt. Assyria and Bihvionjj lost or 
Ifesre if Kf iKea jsijteptease/'Tecesnstnjetiori’wssin the air, | ’ 9f - eTe i033 f- t , old creatJVe P 0 ^’« r is also important to 
JTOdaaiswM farts am two : (n) the victory of Christianity and - °“ ser ( e _ tie , e development is not narrowly Hebrew, or 
" ^ - ' even Semitic The influence of non-Semitic peoples upon ^Palestine 

can be traced or suspected from ancient Limes to the rise of 
Christianity, and this religion was not so distinctively oriental to 
the way that Hmdinsiii, Buddhism and Islam have been Even 
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Islam has been indebted ia its progress to Greeks and to 
Persians in the East ( cf articles Avicenna, Farabi, Kindi), and 
to intercourse with Spaniards in the West The spirituality and 
the fertility of thought of the great non-Christian religions deserve 
a much more appreciative study than they have often received, 
but the differences in the rate and the nature of development 
among ail the world's religions are not without significance. At 
all events, Christianity, utilizing Greek and Latin thought as it 
grew, has found itself obliged to face problems other and more 
profound than those of oriental peoples Judaism too, though 
sharing the Old Testament with Christianity, and making impor- 
tant contributions to Western thought in and after the middle 
ages, has not been compelled to work out those questions, which 
arising out of the whole Bible, have directly or indirectly spurred 
on and directed Western research, Christianity arose in a- world 
which, in a sense, was being prepared for it. If the East had been 
Hellemzed, the West was being orientalized. But it had to re- 
charge, reshape, and revitalize currant ideas and beliefs; and if 
it has progressed it is because it made an exceptionally heavy 
demand upon the intellectual no less than upon the moral and 
spiritual life of its adherents, and bad to overcome powerful and 
well-equipped rival or hostile tendencies. 

Everywhere men had been, able to find m the universe, or within, 
themselves — and in Indian, thought the two are ultimately one — 
that which answered their needs and called forth their best 
Osiris and Marduk were effective gods m Egypt and Babylonia; 
and in Krishna, it has been said, every Indian ideal, instinct and 
conviction found sanction and embodiment Even among rudi- 
mentary religions the totems, ancestral deities and friendly spirits 
can be "the mainstay of the social life Throughout there are to 
be found fundamental resemblances. But the differences are no 
less fundamental, owing to the way in which the primary beliefs 
and ideas are shaped There are typical needs and universal 
difficulties, but the closer the parallels the more significant do 
differences become — of this a careful comparison of treatment 
of the person, of founders of religions affords many interesting 
examples It was during the middle of the 1st millennial b c. that 
there arose religions addressing themselves to individuals; but 
Christianity differs from Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, and also 
from the religion of Mohammed, by its organic connection with 
its Jewish environment It carried on. and “fulfilled’ the great 
essential ideas of the parent religion. Israel had been conscious of 
a peculiarly intimate personal relationship with its God The 
majesty and might of the Deity meant both the insignificance of 
the individual, but also the glory and the mission of one who had 
such a God as his own Great ideas were hammered out and 
tested through centuries of hard and strenuous history, and from 
the first Christianity felt that the religion of Israel had now 
reached its culminating- point, and that the Israel of old was 
replaced by the Christian body, the body of Christ. 

The efforts to preserve unchanged the teaching of a Founder 
or to develop its essential character can be followed in the history 
of religions. The rapid growth of legends and miracles, and the 
necessity for forming a "canonical” history can be seen most 
recently in the rise of Bahiism (q u ). Moreover, the extraordi- 
nary development of Buddhism from an ethical brotherhood to an 
elaborate religion is "a radical transformation . . . comparable 
to that which out of the religion of Jesus made Catholic Christian- 
ity" (G. F. Moore). It illustrates the effort to adapt a new re- 
ligion' to the most diveise needs. In this process the transition 
from the male Avalokiteshvara to Kwan-yin (Kwan-non) the 
"goddess of mercy” of the Far East reflects the demand for 
Divine female attributes, even as in the Near East, the great 
mother-goddesses continued to survive in the Virgin Mother. To 
satisfv popular needs a religion has often moved away from the 
plain ’life and teaching of its Founder; and whereas Jesus himself 
repudiated the suggestion that he should prove his greatness by 
working marvels {cf. Mark vni. n seq., also the Temptation), 
popular religion, by demanding tangible and physical proofs of 
ins uniqueness (eg, the Virgin birth), diverted attention from 
that which really made him unique. But already, earlier, in 
Israel, the prohibition to put God to the test (Deut vx 16) had to 


contend with popular stories 01 the proofs and signs of Y&hweh’s 
might, or of his readiness or ability to fulfil his nord, (Cf. Abra- 
ham, Gen xv. S; Moses, Ex rii. seq., Gideon, Judges vi,; Keze- 
kiah, 2 Ki. xviii ) 

Religions tend to undergo some weakening of their earlier 
spiritual value. (Cf. Christ as a wonder-worker, or as merely an 
ethical teacher, or a social reformer ) But from time to time 
there are demands for a return to what is felt to be fundamental 
and essential, and the “return” can. be an “advance” with an 
enrichment of spiritual meaning. The Fourth Gospel is a. striking 
example of the way m which a reinterpretation, after the lapse 
of some decades, has been felt to be so true that the four Gospels 
have seemed to be a single unit even as the whole book of Isaiah, 
the whole Old Testament and the whole Bible have been felt by 
many to be single organic units, and. not the highly composite 
works that they are On the other hand, the return to the past 
illustrated in the aniiquamnism of Babylonia and of Egypt, and 
later of the unsuccessful Sassanian revival proves that an old 
system must be adjusted to later conditions if it is to endure 

THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF RELIGION 

Just as the common assumption that religion, in general, sprang 
from some single element ( e g , fear, ghosts, sex, or magic), is 
disproved by the fact that early religion is essentially a practical, 
social, religious system, so the higher religions, in. turn, are not 
based upon, the utterances and acts of a single Founder, but are 
organic systematic bodies of ideas. With these the test of truth 
is not only the ordinary social effectiveness of the religion, but 
the value of the theological and philosophical developments which 
sooner or later are required among peoples at a higher stage of 
mental growth The distinction which students oi religion are 
obliged to draw between magic and religion reflects the fact that 
religious beliefs and practices are found to differ markedly in 
their social, ethical or logical value But while any harmful social 
or ethical consequences ( e g, human sacrifice) sooner or later do 
not fail to arouse the reformer, questions of intellectual value 
and the conflict between religious ideas and ordinary contempo- 
rary knowledge are much more obscure. 

Religion typically implies certain ideas of the nature of man 
and the universe which are commonly of the utmost importance 
tor man’s knowledge of the world in which he lives. Both the 
pre-existence of Christ and his profound “cosmic” significance 
(cf. Rom viii. 19 sqq., Col i ) are not without parallels as far 
back as the Pharaohs of Egypt Gods were often believed to be 
immanent in nature or in natural processes; or the universe was 
something living; it was a man, or man in some sense partook of 
the essence of the universe. If the moralist would enjoin man 
to live in harmony with the order that rules in the universe, the 
mystic would feel his oneness with it, or the devotee might seek 
union with its God The attempt to frame a "rational” description 
of the universe may perhaps be traced back to the noteworthy 
conception of a universal cosmic “order” (rito) under the 
guardianship of the ethical god Vanina. {See Hebrew Religion, 
sec. 4 ) Later there was a differentiation, and while Zoroastrianism 
develops the idea of ethical order, also under an ethical god 
(Ahura-Mazda), a naturalistic treatment arose in the West in 
Ionia Indian thought, on the other hand, emphasized the essen- 
tial unreality of the world, and by a tremendous leap, identified 
the ultimate principle of the individual with that of the universe 
Of course, men often enough were not, and are not, conscious of 
the real problems which religious experience brings. Religion 
might give a man all the knowledge of the universe that he 
wanted; it might also deprecate curiosity concerning God’s handi- 
work. If intense religious experience made the world seem tran- 
sitory and unreal, the decisive conviction of its reality subordi- 
nated all deeper religious enquiry to the current knowledge 
■When Christianity arose there was abundant speculation of a 
theological, philosophical, and pseudo-scientific character, and had 
the idea of Christ as an immanent cosmic principle been devel- 
oped, there would have been, instead of a theology, virtually a 
theory of the universe (Cf Manichaeism ) 

Characteristic of the age were the catastrophic anticipations 
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"servant of the Lord” fed begun (Is hu ) The whole process, ns 
■unfolded m the history of religion, has a more than religious 
significance, for the great religious ideas concern the very nature 
oi the universe There is an increasing consciousness ol what ihe 
universe demands of men (c/ earlier, Micah vi, 8} > and the vick- 
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cjd o: hs strength fetd Ls efficiency and of its sig~ 
r ificune? re- 1, fee nerd at large CbrisManity. like Judaism, ac- 
c erred h i >»rfe God moulded history for Israel , ‘ righteousness ’’ 
-id "(w'var’or ’ fed material implications even a« “sin’ meant 
'nMvrfeu? and umappy conditions. the fruit cf men's wrong- 
doTg Chratianny, like Judaism, was for active practic'd use; 
m I ihe Jesus if the Gospels the reverse of an ecstatic or unstable 
character. even gives point to his teaching by utilizing examples 
of iaccessfcl capacity (tne parable of the Talents end of lack of 
orerurstsoa for vac (Luke xfe jtji Neither the hie after death 
fcf the ‘‘psychic’ body of t Cor xv rqb nor the conditions 
rfter an anticipated cataclysm coula he regarded as entirely other 
than whet earthly experience could suggest even as the earlier 
Messianic expectations (in Is xt 4-61 are not of a sinless age, 
but of an age of absolute justice and peace 
JWU fellows m ths line of Jeremiah’s New Covenant and the 
Bock of Deuteronomy in his appeal to the individual whose 


ethical and intellectual demands cannot he isolated When ihe 
Founder of Christianity set up the ideal of a nmmul life wherein 
the religious and non-religious sides should be m harmonious rela- 
tion, it followed that all that religion represents mux! be a ncnmal 
and a naiural part of man, and the ‘‘philosophy’ —it that term 
he retained — which grows most naturally out of the personality 
of the Founder, must make explicit the ideal harmonious inter- 
relation of spiritual, ethical and intellectual aspects of life and 
thought 

The old ego-centric conceptions of the universe, which modern 
knowledge of space and time has pm in the background, find 
their explanation in man’s consciousness of his essential unity 
with the universe or of his relation with its God Jiut the im- 
mense accumulation of facts concerning the universe <w retried 
to man by his senses is confronted by a no lets impressive mass 
of data of religion and of religious and all related experience 

LLG V~: \y - w r“V'' V. “'T'*"- 1 '"" "“«■* 1 The history of civilisation proves that the religious and nm~ 

worth to so aonderfuliymagfeSes In Jem hanself his followers j religious types of experience can never be lastingly severed ™d 
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ideJ Son ot Man and im co-existence ot the perfectly divine 1 - — ‘- 1 — J vu Em 

irJ perfectly human lies ar the centre of the new religion and of 
later theological development of the doctrine of the person of 
Jesus Christ Fiorn the individual Jesus required complete faith 
-ruit in. God and tue highest social ideals The most spiritual 
■y Vf life was that mamtested ra the simplest and humblest 

lm : ss and while the truest religion was to show itself in human 
icrivhy , tie intovidual who was true to humanity s highest ideals 
Wffl fact iuiSiiing the Law of Christ. 

Now, the meaning of the example and teaching of Jesus for 
the real nature cf man arid his environment was much more 
tear a religious pr 3 theological problem Nor could philosophy 
solve 1: Philosophy has always been a late comer in the .history 
cr numaa development. It follows upon the anthropomorphic 
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,-ic inco-Iraman peoples, like the Semites, had relatively 
tet-e positive knowledge, and the Greeks, oa the other hand with 


is preparing the way for a, better knowledge ot the part played 
to' religion, in particular by Christianity, in enabling mutt to 
understand his total environment, 

Christianity, centring upon an ideally perfect Personality has 
to shape men towards an increasingly fuller consciousness of the 
ultimate truths of God, man and the universe Its career and the 
stages leading up to It can be placed, as has been seen, upon the 
background of history and religion, But while the line of de- 
velopment can be clearly traced back, its future course cannot be 
easily foreshadowed Christianity is based upon a single book 
or rather a collection of books (see Bibu) covering the ren- 
tunes during which there were the profound^ developments 
of which we know, and upon which the Bible is (he onto direct 
source of knowledge Entirely characteristic is the utterly un- 
compromising recognition that God is no respecter of persons or 
peoples, but that the Divine purpose in all its workings b no 
arbitrary Certain awe-inspiring ideas of God and man were 
realized, and nave proved capable of continuous reinterpretation 
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«nciie, often cut and polished for ornaments. (Pr mis 
Ger Gagai ) _ The word “jet ; probably comes, through fj Fr' 
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CROSS-SECTION OF JETTIES at SOUTH-WEST PASS MISSISSIPPI delta at from 3 00 O TO 4,000 FT FROM OUTER END 


position, probably modified by the presence of salt water, as sug- 
gested by Percy E Spielmann. Scales of fish and other fossils 
of the jet -rock are frequently impregnated with bituminous prod- 
ucts, which may replace the original tissues. Drops of liquid 
bitumen occur in the cavities of some fossils, whilst inflammable 
gas is not uncommon in the jet-workings, and petroleum may be 
detected by its smell Iron pyrites is often associated with the jet 

Formerly sufficient jet was found m loose pieces on the shore, 
set free by the disintegration of the cltfrs, or washed up from a 
submarine source. When this supply became insufficient, the rock 
was attacked by the jet -workers; ultimately the workings took the 
form of true mines, levels being driven into the shales not only 
at their outcrop in the chfts but in some of the inland dales of the 
Yorkshire moorlands, such as Eskdale The best jet has 11 uniform 
black colour, and is hard, compact and homogeneous m texture, 
breaking with a conchoidal fracture It must be tough enough to 
be readily carved or turned on the lathe, and sufficiently compact 
m texture to receive a high polish The final polish was formerly 
given by means of rouge, which produces a beautifffi velvety sur- 
face, but rotten-stone and lampblack are often employed instead. 
The softer kinds, not capable of being freely worked, are known as 
bastard jet A soft jet is obtained from the estuarine series of the 
Lower Oolites of Yorkshire. 

See P E Spielmann, “On the Origin of Jet,” Vkemkzl Ke-ws 
(Dec 14, rciobl , C Fov-Strangways, “The Jurassic Rocks oi Britain, 
vol. 1, Yorkshire,” Mem <leo l Sutv (1892); J A Bower, “Whitby 
Jet and its Manufacture," Jottnz Soc Art 1 (1874, vol xxii p. So). 

JETHRO, the priest of Midian, in the Bible, whose daugh- 
ter Zipporah became the wife of Moses He was a priest of 
Yahweh, and resided at the sacred mountain where the deity com- 
missioned Moses to deliver the Israelites from Egypt Subse- 
quently Jethro came to Moses (probably at Kadesh), a great 
sacrificial feast was held, and the priest instructed Moses m legis- 
lative procedure Jethro was invited to accompany the people 
into the promised land, and later, we find his dan settling in the 
south of Judah (Judg. i 16) , see Kenttes. . 

JETSAM j see Fbotsaal Jetsam ano Ligan. 

JETTY. The term jetty, derived from Fr jetee, and there- 
fore signifying something '"thrown out,” is applied to a variety of 
structures connected with river, dock and maritime works. Their 
forms and construction are as varied ss their uses and the word 
jetty is, moreover, often applied to structures which are better 
described as breakwaters or piers. They are sometimes high open- 
work structures of timber, reinforced concrete, or steel and iron, 
braced together; sometimes they are low solid projections of 
rubble stone, concrete or masonry', and occasionally only differ 
from breakwaters in. their object. The most common uses to 
which the term jetty should be applied are — (1) The regulation 
of river channels where jetties are projected from the hanks 
towards deep water, (2) Structures m continuation oi river chan- 
nels at their outlets into deep water, and at the entrances to 
harbours of lagoon type (3) Projections from the sides of docks, 
or in tidal bas»ns, harbours and rivers, alongside which ships may 
he for discharging and taking in eargo These are sometimes 
described as piers, particularly when of solid construction, and ace 
commonly so called m North American ports (4) Structures out- 
side the entrances to docks forming the sides of and protecting a 


convenient approach channel, and (5) An outwork of timber or 
reinforced concrete piles framed together and protecting a pier, 
including bridge piers in navigable waters. 

Jetties for Regulating Rivers.— -Jetties intended to act as 
groynes are often extended at intervals from one or both banks 
of a river to contract a wide channel and. by concentration of 
the current, to produce a deepening of the central channel Simi- 
larly jetties are sometimes projected from the concave hank of 
a river to check the erosion on that side. They are variously 
termed spurs, spur dikes or jetties, cross dikes and groynes, and 
are formed of timber or of mounds of rubble stone, or of com- 
binations of these materials Fascines and mattress work weighted 
and covered by rubble are also frequently employed This sys- 
tem of river regulation occasions a greater scour abreast the 
ends of the groynes than m the intervening channels and con- 
sequently sometimes produces an irregular depth Longitudinal 
training works are thereiore preferred for the regulation of many 
rivers The jetty system ctoes, however, possess the advantage that 
the length of the groynes may be easily reduced or increased as 
experience oi their effect on the channel shows to be advisable. 
Spur dikes have been employed in recent years in this way at 
the south-west pass of the Mississippi outlet, (See Riyes, En- 
gineering.) 

Jetties at Harbour Entrances. — Parallel or nearly parallel 
jetties are frequently constructed at the entrances to ports on 
sandy coasts, particularly those formed at the months of rivers 
and at the outlets of lagoons and land-locked bays obstructed by 
bars (See Harbours ) The older jetties at such ports as Calais, 
Dunkirk and Ostend were usually formed of clay or rubble heart- 
ing covered on the top by fascine-work and stone pitching and 
held together by timber piles and bracing. The timber-work "was 
carried high enough to form 3 platform above the level of the 
highest tides. The newer jetties st Dunkirk were founded on the 
sandy beach by sinking caissons by the aid of compressed air to 
3 depth of 23ft below low water spring-tides A solid masonry 
structure was raised above the concrete foundations to about 
hslf-tide level and above that again an open timber-work super- 
structure was carried up to well above high water. Compressed- 
air sinking has been employed m forming the foundations of 
entrance jetties at other French ports as, for instance, at Boulogne, 
where a new jetty r 740ft long on the north side of the channel to 
the inner harbour was built between rpij-a? The channel depth 
is about 17ft. at low-water, hut the jetty is designed for a future 
depth oi at least soft, at low-water spring tides In this case the 
open superstructure of the jetty above the solid masonry work 
is of reinforced concrete 

The jetties at the entrances to the Venetian lagoon at Lido and 
Malamocco (see Harbours ) are of rubble stone surmounted by 
a small masonry superstructure brought up above water level. 
Those at the Charleston (S.C.) harbour entrance were originally 
built of fascine mattresses weigh Led with stone, but are now 
formed entirely of rubble The converging jetties carried out 
from, each shore of Dublin bay for deepening the approach to the 
river Liffey and Dublin harbour are also of rubble 

Jetties at the Outlets of Tideless Rivers.— Jetties have 
been constructed at the outlets of many rivers flawing into tide- 
less (or nearly tideless) seas as at Swinemunde, on the Baltic 
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SS^* - the Blac, - and the ^ and 
mosses of the Mississippi wto the Gulf a> tw™ 
*£. L e -oneentrsted the discharge of these rivers so a» ^ 
to obstructing the access to them r anc hate parted 
^.d«-fek ***** m depth m the novigab e J 

Msdareci-teannc waters are moreover earned by th-s conan ra. 
not or discharge Sufficiently far out to come under the «^nc 
3 t a'*: o--al currents which by conveying away some at the sem 
c-kt ocstpose the eventual formation of a fresh bar further 
uu\ Ins, fcowever very seldom that jetties alone suffice to secure 
the' maintenance of a sufficient depth of water for modern re- 
quienesits and recourse has been had to intensive suction dredg- 
m f ootfc a: Suiina and the Mississippi passes (See Ma Es- 

° jSttoat the Mouths of Tidal Rivers.-Rivers whose dis- 
chnree is general^ feeble and which debouch on an exposed 
coast humect to Moral drift ate liable to have their cutlets 
blocked during severe storms This is specially the case when the 
river is narrow near its mouth and the tidal range is sffiU Sea 
action pi'es up sand and shingle to the obstruction of the curie. 
ate the rner is thus forced to seek another exit at a weak spot 
of the beach atuch along a low coas‘, may be some distance off 
Toe new outlet in its turn may be blocked up, so that the river 
from tine to time shifts the position of its mouth This incon- 
venient cycle of changes may he stopped by fixing the outlet of 
the river at a suitable site by carrying a jetty on each side of 
this outlet across the beach, thereby concentrating its discharge 
m a &£ritt channel and protecting the mouth from being blocked 
ep by litw&i drift. This system was long ago applied to the 
shifting outlet of the river Tare to the south of Yarmouth Later ' 
i» was successfully employed for firing the wandering mouth of ' 
the Adur near Shoreham, and of the Adour Sowing mto the. bay 
of Biscay below Bayonne Timber-piled jetties filled with rubble 
stone have often been employed in such cases 
When the new channel was cut across the Hook of Holland to 
provide a srraighter and deeper outlet channel for the river Maas, 
lotracg ire approach channel to Rotterdam, jetties formed of 
fascine mattresses weighted with stone were carried across the 
foreshore on either side of the cut to protect the channel from 
litoral drift and tontine the discharge of the river. (See Hak- 
eotras aed Rintr Engisebsing.) 

Jetties in Docks, Rivers, etc,— Openwork timber or rein- 
forced concrete Jetties are often constructed in docks (q.v.') with 
riopisg sides, besi? carried across the slope so that, vessels may 
lie alongside them in deep water Similar structures are also 
SKpicyed in open basins, harbours and rivers as well as in docks 
ter sispsatKig coaUoadmg tips and hoists, and for berthing ves- 
sels carrying oil sn bulk. Continuous quayage is not essential m 
these cases aad far ail berths nothing mare is required than ade- 
quate? dtdphh ana tendering structures (against which vessels 
may Se) and Maspaiarirefy' light structures connecting with the 
shots for carrying the accessary pipes, etc., for loading and dis- 
charging the «i iSse plans of Colombo and other harbours rn 
HassskssA Examples ef reinforced concrete jetties carrying 
cmJ sch:s m 3 - be found among' the illustrations in the article 
Lossg aaii wide structures projected from the sides of 
dftes t mlh imt, designed Scs berthing voxels on, either side, are 
vii&tiahy uez<tmzm& wharves tar quays and are more properly 
6W fSers. h omv&cmm dfetfectiGK Is to restrict fhe term 
r*”" 't v w-f-rM *-o *~rtVr7 to those structures intended for 
p , i— or fa front of a T-shapec head 
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Tilbury river jetty and the coal-starfe at Djjgf « 
me a* Blyth are correctly termed jetties jetties ot open steel 

Sd ,™ “S,st™cuo« arc also a «4 both lac o„go and pmmm 

traffic, particularly m tropical peris (sec Ducks) 

Jetties at Dock Entrances.— Jetties of pileworh and occa- 
sionallv of sofid character are constructed outside the entrances 
to docks on each side of cbe channel from the river or sea ap- 
proach ^0 as co iorm a funnel-shaped passage finding to thw loch 
enframe. These jetties serve to guide vessels entci mg ot loanug 
Se docks, to protect them from the eacct of tidal oi river cm 
rents and m some cases, as convenient lay-b)’S where a vessel 
mav. if necessary tie up when waning for the gai es io be opened 
Hie entrance jetties at Avonmouth are solid construcuons, found 
ed on concrete monoliths, with timber face work, those at the 
Km George V dock, London, and ar Immingham ore of open 
timber work Timber-piled jetties filled m with rubble stone are 
also emplojed as at Swansea In this instance they serve as 
nunor breakwaters sheltering the entrance to the river and docks 
and prevent, to some extent, sand from entering the dredged 

channel , „ „ 

Jetties Alongside Piers, etc.— Timber anti, in rerun! times, 

reinforced concrete jetties are frequently employed as adjuncts 
io breakwater and pier structures, servma as? landing places and 
for other purposes, ns tor instance oil-bunkentig and watering 
The word jetty is also used to desenbe a Umber tendering 6-truc- 
ture or outwoik constructed in connection with swing and other 
budges m navigable waters to protect the bride?, piers irom 
damage by vessels passing through the navigation opening-' 
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JEVER, a town of Germany, m the republic of Oldenburg, 
13 m by rail NW of Wdhelmsbaven, and connected with the 
North sea by a navigable canal Pop (1905) 6,042 The castle of 
jever was built by Prmte Edc? Wiemkcn (d 141°), '-he ruler of 
Jeverland, a populous district which in X575 came under the rule 
of the dukes of Oldenburg In 1603 it passed to the house of 
Anhalt and was later the property of the empress Catherine II, of 
Russia, a member of this family In 1814 it came again into the 
possession of Oldenburg The chief industries are spinning, dairy- 
ing, brewing and milling , there is also a trade in cattle 
JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY English 

economist and logician, was born at Liverpool on Sept 1 1835 
His father, Thomas Jevons, a man of strong scientific tastes and 
a writer on legal and economic subjects, was an iron merchant 
His motheT was the daughter of William Roscoe He was educated 
at University college school and University college, London In 
ig^3 he was appointed assayer to the new mint in Australia He 
left England for Sydney in June 1654, and remained there for 
five years In the autumn of 1S59 he returned to University col- 
lege, London, proceeding in due course to the B A, and M A 
degrees of the University of London Although he now gave his 
principal attention Jo the moral sciences, his interest in natural 
science continued throughout his life, and his intimate knowledge 
of the phjsical sciences contributed to the success of hi» chief 
logical work, The Principles 0 } Science In 1866 he was elected 
professor of logic and mental and moral philosophy and Gooden 
professor of political economy in Owens college Next year he 
mmed Harriet Ann Taylor, whose father had been the founder 
j and proprietor of the Manchester Gimdiu-n, Jevons, rvho suf- 
i fered from ill health, found the delivery of lectures covering so 
f wide a range of subjects burdensome, and in 1876 he vras glad 
to exchange the Owens professorship for the professorship of 
political economy in University college, London He found 
his professorial duties irksome and in 1S80 he resigned On Aug 
13, xSSa, he was drowned whilst bathing near Hastings 
Jevons arrived quite early in his career at the doctrines that 
constitutes his most characteristic and original contributions to 
economics and logic The theory of utility, which became the 
keynote of bis general theory of political economy, was practi- 
cally formulated h a letter written in 1860; and the germ of Ms 
. logical principles of the substitution of similars may be found in 
j the Hew which he propounded m another letter written in 1861 
that philosophy would be found to consist solelv in pointing 
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The theory of u L y abo e referred 
tree of util t> of a cowmod ty s some 
funct on of he quantity of the corn- 
ier with the implied doctrine that eco- 
s mathematical science took more definite 
General Mathematical Theory of Political 
EconoS^SteWrSfen for the British Association m iS6a. This 
paper does not appear to hare attracted much attention either m 
1862 or on its publication four years later m the Journal of the 
Statistical Society; and it was not till i$ji, when the Theory of 
Political Economy appeared, that Jevons set forth his doctrines 
in a fully developed form After the publication of this work 
Jevons became acquainted with the applications of mathematics 
to political economy made by earlier writers, notably A. A Cour- 
not and H.H Gossett The theory of utility was about 1870 being 
independently developed on somewhat similar lines by Carl Men- 
ger in Austria and M. E L. Walras in Switzerland As regards the 
discovery of the connection between value in exchange and final 
for marginal) utility, the priority belongs to Gossen, but this 
in no way detracts from the great importance of the service which 
Jevons rendered to English economics by his fresh discovery of 
the principle In his reaction Irom the prevailing view he some- 
times expressed himself without due qualification : the declaration, 
for instance, made at the commencement of the Theory of Politi- 
cal Economy, that “value depends entirely upon utility,” lent 
itself to misinterpretation. 

It was not, however, as a theorist dealing with the fundamental 
data of economic science, but as a brilliant writer on practical 
economic question', that Jevons first received general recogni- 
tion A Serious Fall m the Value of Gold (18631 and The Coal 
Question (1865) placed him in the front lank as a writer on ap- 
plied economics and statistics; and he would be remembered as 
one of the leading economists of the igth century even had his 
Theory of Political Economy never been wntcen Amongst Ins 
economic works may be mentioned Money and the Mechanism 
0} Exchange (1875) a Primer on Political Economy (1878), The 
State m Relation to Labour (1882), and two posthumous works, 
Methods of Social Reform and Investigations in Currency and 
Finance The last-named volume contains Jevons s speculations 
on the connection between commercial crises and sun-spots He 
was engaged at the time of his death upon the preparation of a 
laige treatise on economics, this fragment was published in 1905 
under the title of The Principles of Economics a Fragment of a 
Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society, and ether 
Papers 

Jevons’s work m logic went on pari passu with his work in 
political economy In 186^. he published a small volume, entitled 
Pure Logic; or, the Logic of Quality apart from Quantity, which 
was based on Boole’s system of logic, but freed from what he con- 
sidered the false mathematical dress of that system In the years 
immediately following he constructed a logical machine, exhibited 
before the. Royal Society in 1S70, by means of which the con- 
clusion derivable from any given set of premisses could be me- 
chanically obtained In 1S66 what he regarded as the great and 
universal principle of all reasoning dawned upon him; and in 
1869 he published a sketch of this fundamental doctrine under the 
title of The Substitution of Similars. He expressed the principle 
in its simplest form as follows. “Whatever is true of a thing is 
true of its kke,” and he worked out in detail its various applica- 
tions, In the following year appeared the Elementary Lessons on 
Logic In the meantime he was engaged upon a much more im- 
portant logical treatise, which appeared in 1874 under the title 


and was free from some of the non es ent al adjures winch ren- 
dered Whewell s exposition open to attack. The work as a whole 
was one of the most notable contributions co logical doctrine that 
appeared m Great Britain an the xoth century His Studies m 
Deductive Logic, consisting mainly of exercises and problems ror 
the use of students, was published in 1SS0 Jevons 's strength lay 
m his power as an original thinker: and he will be remembered 
by his constructive work as logician economist and statistician. 

See Letters and Journal of W Stanley Jevons. edit by Jens wilt 
{1S86) This work contains a bibliography of Jevons’s writings. See, 
also Logic: History. 

JEW, THE WANDERING, a legendary Jew ( see Jews) 
doomed to wander ull the second coming of Christ because he 
taunted Jesus as He passed bearing the cross saying, “Go quicker * 
Jesus replied, “I go, but thou shalt wait till I return’* This 
legend first appeared in a pamphlet alleged to have been printed 
at Leyden m 1602 This pamphlet relates that Paulas von Eizen 
(d 139S}, bishop of Schleswig had met at Hamburg in. 154c a 
Jew named Ahasuerus, who declared he was “eternal' 1 and was 
the same who had been thus punished by Jesus The pamphlet 
is supposed to have been written by Chrysostomus Dudulaens of 
Westphalia and printed by one Christoff Crutzer, but as no such 
author or printer is known.-— the lamer name indeed refers directly 
to the legend — it has been conjectured that the whole story is a 
Protestant myth 

The story met with ready acceptance Eight editions of the 
pamphlet appeared in 1602, and the 40th edition before 1700. 
It was translated into Dutch and Flemish with immense success. 
The first French edition appeared in 1609. and the story was 
known m England before 1625, when a parody was produced Den- 
mark and Sweden followed suit, and the expression 'eternal Jew” 
passed into Czech Thus the story in its usual form spread 
wherever there was a tincture of Protestantism In southern 
Europe little is heard of it in this version, though Rudolph 
Botoreus, parliamentary advocate of Paris ( Comm hlstor , 1604), 
speaks contemptuously of the popular belief m the Wandering 
Jew in Germany, Spain, and Italy. 

The popularity of the pamphlet, soon led to reports of the 
appearance of this mysterious being almost everywhere Besides 
the original meeting of the bishop and Ahasuerus, the Wandering 
Jew was stated to have appeared at Prague frfioa), at Lubeck 
(1603), in Bavaria (1604), Brussels (1640), Paris f 1644 , by the 
“Turkish Spy”), Stamford (1658), and Astrakhan (16727 In 
the next century he was seen at Munich (17217, Brussels (1774), 
Newcastle (1790, see Brand, Pop Antiquities „ in), and in London 
between 1818 and 1830 (see Athenaeum, 1866, ii 5&1) The 
latest report of his appearance was near Salt Lake City in i$ 63 , 
when he is said to have made himself known to a Mormon named 
G’Grady It is difficult to tel) in any one of these cases how far 
the story is an entire fiction and how far an ingenious imposture. 

In most Teutonic languages the stress is laid on the perpetual 
character of the punishment and the man is known as the 
“eternal"’ Jew (Ger ewige Jude ) In Romance lands the usual 
form has reference to the wanderings (Fr le Jutf a rant) The 
English form follows the Romance, possibly because derived from 
France The actual name given to the mysterious Jew vanes m 
the different versions: the original pamphlet calls him Ahasver. 
a name most inappropriately borrowed from the Booh of Esther 
In one of hi; appearances at Brussels his name is given as Isaac 
Laquedem- — bad Hehrew for “Isaac of old” — and Dumas made 
use of this title. In the Turkish Spy he is called Paul Marrane, 
from the Marranos or secret Jews of Spain. In the few references 


of The Principles of Science In this work Jevons embodied the 1 to the legend in Spanish writings the Wandering Jew is called 


substance of his earlier works on pure logic and the substitution 
of similars, he also enunciated and developed the mew that induc- 
tion is simply inverse deduction; he treated in & luminous manner 
the general theory of probability, and the relation between proba- 
bility and induction, and bis knowledge of the various natural 
sciences enabled him throughout to relieve the abstract character 
of logical doctrine fay concrete scientific illustrations. Jevons’s 
general theory of induction was a revival of the theory kid down 
by Whewell and criticized by Mill; but it was put in a new form, 


Juan Espera cn Dios, which gives a more hopeful turn to the 
legend Eugene Sue calls him Ahas ceim, 

Under other names, a story very similar to that of the pam- 
phlet of 1602 occurs nearly 400 years earlier on English soil Ac- 
cording to Roger of Wendover in his Flores hbtonarim for raaS, 
an Armenian archbishop, then visiting England, was asked hi' the 
monks of Sc Albans about Joseph of Arimathaea, who had spoken 
to Jesus and was said to be still alive. The archbishop claimed to 
have seen him in Armenia under the name of Cat haphlus who 
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l cc had taunted Jesus This Cartbsphilu* had 
cptizid by the name: of Joseph Matthew Pans, 
over, reported that older Armenians bad con- 
n vislciusi St Albans in 125 a A similar account 
’hroni'les of Phuppe Monske- (d 1243^ A 
,71 to Guido Bonati, an astronomer quoted by 
x xlSi who calls his hero Butta Deus because 
Aider this name he is said to awe appeared at 
r.d a> Bologna hi 1415. 

SOURCE OF THE LEGEND 

.11 these reports is probably Matthew svi 2S 
■d are quoted ;n the pamphlet of 1602 Again, 

1 an John xxi 20, shite another legend (current j 
tyi condemned Malchas, whose ear Peter cut 
>, to wander perpetually til* the second corning 
,us. These legends and the utterance of Matt 
laminated 1 with riie legend of Joseph of An- 
tic ly Grail, and took the form given m Wend- 
Pans But there is nothing 10 show the spread 
,g the people before the pamphlet of 1602, and 
*e bon this Cartkaphilus could have given rise 
Jhe Wandering Jew, since lie is not a Jew nor 
Tne author of 1002 was probably acquainted 
given by Mat theft Paris, since he gives almost 
But he gives a new m me to his hero and 
ns fate with Matt xvi a 8, 

1 of rexoal punishment with restless wandering 
imagination of writers in almost all European 
man Romantic poets have been especially at- 
nd, winch has been made the subject of poems 
eider, W. Muller, Lecau, Charmsso, Schlegel, 
r They were perhaps influenced by the example 
his Autobiography describes the p*ari of a poem 
m. the Wandering Jew More recently poems 
sed oa the subject in German by Wjlbrandt, 
ers: m English by Robert Buchanan, and m 
lass. German novels also exist on the subject, 
riders, Laun and Schucking tragedies by Kliae- 
and Zedhtz. Sigismund Heller wrote three 
indermgs of Ahasnerus, while Hans Andersen 
Angel of J>oubt, ’ In Frame, E. Quinet pub- 
on the subject in 1833, and Eugene Sue, in his 
Ae Jidf e.,r(m£ (iSqqj, associates the Jew with 
radias la modem tiroes the subject has been 
opubr by Gustave Bore’s designs (1856), con- 
Ks most striking and imaginative work. This 
d Grenier’s poem oh the subject (183?) 
sittes the ballads in Percy’s ReUques, Godwin 
ea of m eternal witness of the course of dvi- 
iaw (1709), and bhelley introduces Akasueros 
t is doubtful feow far Swift derived his Struld- 
aoriaa »i the Wandering Jew. George Croly’s 
gave a Jaghiy abtrorate tarn to the legend: this 
si *4 under the title Tarry Thou TM 1 Come 
Graesse, Dk Sage vom evtigen Jwisn 
•% ^.vom «m n Jude* ( lSu ) , Q, p^ns, U 
, &. Conwar, Tu H t mtermz Jew (iSSsJ - 3 

1 l ' Na*«ar, Die Sage v°m 

vs «L The recent literary handlyiir of the 

f ?*J% e : " 0m Iudm 

frvScMx Ltier^wr ugc£) ; T. Kaposteb, Akasver zn 

(L}^> E.E.K.) 

English divine, bishop of 
was bom on 
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Fmnkt'ort, where he sided with Cote against Knox He r.ctun 
jomed Martyr at btrasbourg, accompanied him to Zurich, and 
then, paid a visit to Padua 

Under Elisabeth’s succession he returned to England, and tried 
to secure what would now be called a Jow-churph settlement of 
religion. Indeed, his attitude was hardly distinguishable from 
that of the Elizabethan Puritans, but he gradually modified it 
under the stress of office and responsibility He was one of the 
disputants selected to confute the Romanist? at the contort me 
of Westminster after Easter 1 55s; he was select preacher at 
St. Paul’s Cross oa June 15, and in the autumn was engaged as 
one of the royal visitors of the western counties. In 1560 he 
became bishop of Salisbury 

Jewel now constituted himself the literary apologist of the 
Elizabethan settlement He had on hfov 26, 1559, in a sermon 
at St Paul's Cross, challenged all comers to prove the Roman 
case out of the Scriptures, or the councils or Fathers for the first 
six hundred years after Christ He repeated his challenge in 
1560, and Dr Henry Cole took it up The chief result was 
Jewel’s Apologia ecclesm t Anghcanae (15b'’), which in JWnop 
Creighton’s words 1$ “the first methodical statement of ilv posi- 
tion of the Church of England against the Church of Rome. ,n«l 
forms the groundwork of all suosvquenr controversy” 'jnuws 
Harding, an Oxford c on temporal y whom Jewel had deprived 
of his prebend in Salisbury Cathedral for iccuvinty published nn 
elaborate and bitter Aiwmer in 1364, to which jewel issued a 
Reply in 1565. Harding followed with a Confutation, ana Jewel 
with a Defence, of the Apology in 1566 and 1567, 1 he combatants 
ranged over the whole field oi the Anglo-Roman controversy, and 
Jewel’s theology was official]} enjoined upon the Chuuli by 
Archbishop Bancroft in the reign of James I, Hu was consulted 
by the government on such questions as England's attitude 
towards the council of Trent, and political considerations made 
h»m more and more hostile to Puritan demands with which he 
had previously sympathized. He wrote an attack on Cartw tight, 
which was published after his death by Whitgift. Pie died on 
Sept. 23, 1571, and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Jewel’s works were published m a folio m under the dilution 
of Bancroft who ordered the Apology to be placed In ihi"vh(‘!i, ir, 
some of which it may still be seen chained to the lectern-, other edition's 
appeared at Oxford ^848, S vols.) and Cambrictee fPuikei Sue, 4 
vols 3 • See also Gough’s Index to Parker Soc Publ ; Suypfk II forks 
(General Index), Acts af ike Pnvy Comal; Calendar* hf 
and Spanish State Papers; Dixon's and Fiere’s Church I/iVonr ■> , and 
Diet of Nat Biography 

JEWELLERY, a collective term for jewels, and so for the 
art of making them (OF. jouel). Jewels are personal oraamcivs 
made of precious metals and precious stones, alone or combined 
One type of jewel, including clasps and brooches of all kinds, 
arises from the decorative elaboration of a practical object, 
another type, of which pendants are an example, is derived trom 
the primitive practice of wearing such objects as the teeth of 
wud Animals, shells, or stones of strange colour or shape, hung 
round the neck with magical intent Other jewels, such, as ear- 
rings ana brace-lets, appear to be purely decor <iUv£ ij> onjpn 

The origins of jewellery are lost in. the mists of antiquity, The 
practice of wearing objects round the neck dates from the sfone 
age, and gold was worked to make jewels before the use of 
oronze was known For recent discoveries of jewels at Ur, jve 

YL Arc ^ ah P} 10r , an accoun t Egyptian jewellery, sec 
wL Am % mt Art md Archaeology; for Greek and Roman 
jewels, see ohversmtihs and Goldsmiths’ Wo as. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN JEWEL! ERY 

nZtL E 3 1! il Ro ?t' - wbch extended to the Rhine, tho 
LcT ! f . rontjer ’ 3I5d the trade of Rome, which 
colStefw? fi th f e trough Bohemia to the northern 
b6ima > riadition so strong that it long 
outlived the Roman empire itself In all this region the form 
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BROOCHES AND PENDANTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAfS 


tet w.ffi a earnso French, X4th cen*-jry 
i'ojeh, 5 about 1120, af gold decorated with cloisonna 
tratsxcert green and t'ue, lii'UuOtsa, white and yellow 

o f poia, engraved and set with nioies and sapphires. 
"S tsfc, fate 13th eerily 

^ant of geld, tree ,ide shown is etrgravea with figure 
a ~ ' mrcrpfan A moa darrepne, the opposite side 
Sf a 3 «H>b. 6tth figure, are between fiewers of 
« English of about 1480 

_ we*, a bust of Queen Elliafaeth cut -from the phoenix 
a74, fruUdtKl a wreatn of rad and wn<t e nses of 


6 “Tablet” of 3ilver gilt, enamelled, with 
and the tjwe of the V.rgm n rent 
15th century 

T, Enamelled pendant m the form of a ship 

S Dragon-shaped pendant of gold, enamellec 
German, about 157Q 

9 Pendant of gold ana mailed and sat with 
upholding the world jn the garden 
German, end af the 16th century 

10 Design far s pendant of enamelled and 
About 1540 
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n n slices of garnet set like enamel n me 1 eeJs (Plate A 4 
7 8 a lechn que ul mutely derived irom Eg>pt and probably 
transits tted through the Crimea It is rep esented m the great 
4th century treasure found at Petrossa, 60 m, from Bucharest 
and appears to have been in use nearly all over Europe between the 
3rd and Sth centuries 4.0. At the same time under Byzantine in- 
fluence cloisonne enamel (see Enamel) was used for exceptional 
pieces, such as the famous Alfred jewel (Plate A, 1-3) This com- 
mon tradition, however, it as modified by each of the great Euro- 
pean tribes into a style characteristic both in design and technique 
Thanks to the general custom of burying their jewels with the 
dead these types of jewellery are well represented in European 
museums 

Gstrogothic Jewellery — In Italy classical influence was 
strong, but the Ostrogoths developed the type of the Roman 
radiated fibula into brooches of great magnificence, and combined 
the Byzantine interlaced style with the northern style of animal 
decoration, to produce a type of ornament that was to be yet 
more fully developed in Scandinavia 

Yisi gothic. — The Visigoths used cloisonne work set with gar- 
nets or pastes, combined with pearls and cabochon gems set in 
fretted gold The most splendid surviving VisigQthic jewels are 
the crowns dedicated by Kings Svinthila (6x1-623) and Recces- 
vinthus (649-672), now in the Musee de Clunv, Paris, and the 
Real Armaria, Madrid. 

Frankish, — The Franks practised a more Germanic style but 
with their settlement of Gaul came under the influence of the 
Gaulish classical tradition Their characteristic forms are rosette 
or circular brooches, generally decorated with filigree, brooches 
shaped as birds, and buckles of heavy rectangular form They 
also developed the Roman type of radiated fibula with aval foot 
and square or semicircular headplate (a type which was also used 
with a lozenge loot m the Rhineland), and occasionally used the 
classical fish and horse forms of brooch The. goldsmiths of the 
Belgian provinces practised a “chip carving’’ style of design, that 
was common over a wide area in the 5th century but was later 
characteristic of Scandinavia 

Scandinavian. — Scandinavia developed the common types 
along complex lines and produced fibulae of great sfee and elabo- 
ration. In the 5th century Sweden was the end of a Byzantine 
trade route, but after this period classical influences are very 
slight The Swedish “bracteates,” circular pendants of thin gold, 
are at first imitated from Roman medallions of the time of Con- 
stantine, but in the 5th century the local style of animal ornament 
supersedes this, and when coins are imitated they are Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas 

In Norway, too, fibula types of tbe 4th, 5th and early 6th 
centuries are derived from Roman or Crimean Gothic originals but 
after about 530 the types become national The Scandinavian 
"tortoise” and trefoil broodies are entirely characteristic; the 
former date from the 7th to the early nth century, while the 
Utter are characteristic of the 9th and xoth centuries These and 
cognate circular brooches (Plate I , fig 3) are generally decorated 
with symmetrical designs of considerable beauty The relations 
between Scandinavia and Ireland in the Sth and 9th centuries 
brought in the type of penannular brooch which in its attenuated 
northern form is characteristic of the Viking age 

English. — In England types from many of these areas were 
received and modified. The Continental type of gold filigree and 
garnet work was introduced by the Jutish settlements of Kent, the 
Isle of Wight and part of Hampshire (PI I , figs 2, 4, 3 ) In 
Sussex, Surrey, Berks and Oxon “saucer” fibulae of a type found 
in the Hanover district are fairly common, while north of the 
Thames complex Scandinavian types are general With the intro- 
duction of Christianity such forms as pendant crosses (PL I , fig 
7) cotne In, and Carolingian and Byzantine influence Is evident 

Celtic. — Ireland, and in a lesser degree Scotland, had types of 
their own, of which the most interesting and characteristic is the 
penannular brooch Generally of great size, and worn on the 
shoulder with tbe pin pointing upwards, it was richly decorated; 
and the finest example, the ‘‘Tara' J brooch, represents the climax 
of Celtic art as it is known to us with an infinite variety of the 


del cate nte laced patterns that are cfla acter s c of Irish it ark 
Th s probably da.es .mm the Sth century The type continued 
in use until the 10th century (PI I, fig 9 ) or later. 

Mediaeval Jewellery. — With the dawn of the Middle ages 
the barbarian tradition of form and pattern in jewellery conies 
to an end; jewellery takes its place as one of the many industrial 
arts, fostered first in the monastic workshops for the service of the 
Church, and then by the jewellers of the towns. At the same 
tame our knowledge of it is drawn, from different sources. After 
Carolingian times the custom of burying jewels with the dead 
fell into disuse, but with the development of graphic and plastic 
art more and more jewels were represented in painting and sculp- 
ture, and with the development of a settled society more and 
more were accurately described in wills and inventories 

The brooch continued to be the most characteristic ornament, 
hut the Roman safety pin type fell into disuse The mediaeval 
brooch is nearly always a ring-brooch, of which the pin is held in 
position by the pull of the stuff through which it passes The 
ring-form was modified in endless ways, it might be partly filled 
in, as on the great Eagle brooch at Mains (PL II., fig. 2) or its rim 
might be formed as a wreath or a heart or in more fantastic shape. 
The other characteristic mediaeval jewel is the reliquary or 
devotional pendant (PL IT , figs. 4, 6) chased or enamelled with re- 
ligious subjects, often set in an architectural frame In the r4th 
and 13th centuries jewellery’ became increasingly a part of dress 
(p v ), and was fashioned into belts and chaplets, hair nets and 
necklaces and sewn upon garments. Tbe personal motto of the 
wearer, or an amatory sentiment, was often inscribed 'upon jewels 

Renaissance Jewellery. — With the Renaissance iqv) the 
link, between jewellery and costume became still closer. On occa- 
sions of ceremony the whole dress was sewn with jewels, as many 
portraits of tbe 16th century show A new Class of artificers in 
metal came into being, whose only concern was with such small 
objects as jewels. Henceforward 3. gradual loss of plastic quality 
is noticeable, compensated by an increasing skill in the cutting and 
display of gems At the same time the development of the art 
of engraving, and tbe publication by this process of designs for 
jewels, helped to standardize their patterns throughout Europe 
Both these developments, however, were gradual' and the design 
of Renaissance jewels shows no lack of individual fancy, and is 
often conditioned by the shape of an oddly-formed gem or ba- 
roque pearl. (Pl. II., fig 8 1 The Reformation and the classical 
revival combined to bring the religious symbolism, of mediaeval 
jewel-design to an end : only in Italy and Spain did the mediaeval 
reliquary classical types survive; but an occasional allusion in 
subject (PI H , fig 9) is all that is classical in Renaissance jewels. 
A new class of portrait- jewels came into bang (PI II , fig 5), and 
many jewelled cases of great beauty were made to contain 
portrait miniatures 

Jewels of the 17th and J8th Centuries. — With the 17th 
century a certain change is evident. Jewels cease to be works of 
art with some idea or fancy to express, and become mere personal 
ornaments beautiful m line and m material but without any deeper 
significance. (Pi III , fig 3.) Many improvements were nude in 
technique, the art of gem-cutting was developed {see Gems in 
Art), and by the middle of the 17th century rose and brilliant 
cutting had almost superseded the older table cut diamond and 
the eiumellers produced painted flower enamels of great beauty 
(see Enamel), as well as enamels in such delicate technique as 
email en resilie sur verre, of which tbe ground is not metal but 
glass, and the jewellers learnt to mass their gems and to set them 
with great lightness and elegance in leafy settings of gold and 
silver (see Silversmith's and Goldsmith’s Work). (PI III, 
fig x.) With the development of this style, which m a modified 
form still influences jewellery design, the forms of jewels tended to 
become stereotyped The characteristic jewel of the rSth century 
is the parure: ear-rings and brooch, necklace or clasp, and ring and 
sometimes shoulder-brooches or buckles, all to match, sec with 
diamonds alone or in combination with rubies, topazes, sapphires 
or emeralds. 

19th Century Jewellery — With the change of fortune that 
accompanied the French Revolution the two categories continued 



JEWEI LLRY 

, „ , , , ,p W sn P r^ turned to the choice of good stones and the inanufac- 

:’r; j KTJS. - -» - *»**,. « * 

continually repeated, were generally poor 
The most characteristic jewels of tins period were brooches 
and head ornaments made m the shape of crescents or stars 
or with a bowknot design, and necklaces made of a succession 
of single stones, called /min’s The improvement in the seLtings 
which had taken place m the xogn of Napoleon IU vftis due 
to a large extent to tne fact that more libeial prices weic paij 
to the working jewellers instead of the strict tariff which had 
been applied before Something of the same kind also teak 


pbrures o: the ancient regime, 

.e-fne-t cf classic form, while for everv-aay wear they, and 
rcoi-er folk contented themselves with parures set with semi- 
precious stones, or shell tn.meos m mounts of delicate filigree of 
geid enamelled with small piuems m black or blue Other jewei- 
le'-v ot modest intrinsic value depended on sentimental interest, 
and often contained the hair of a mend, relative or lover With 
-he Restoration France and the shifting back of the centre of 
L-shion to a clast impoverished by revolution and war, such semi- 

c,r--ciui.s teweUery became increasingly important, and quantities — — , - . , .. 

J t!pS amethysts and aquamarines were imported from Brazil P ace witn regard to stones about 1&7S A new class ol pa, 
re M-rico Diamonds and precious stones were set in light chasers came to Europe from -outh America and later Nortk 
•lower, 'leaf "and wheat ear patterns that could be executed in America, who were willing to p iy very large sums for store, 
ones of lesser size With the reim of Louis Philippe the mflu- of exceptional size and quality Whilst size hac. been the mam 
-re of mediaeval and Renaissance decoration was shown in the attraction in the previous collections pearls were now chosen f 0( 
of Gothic steadings and Baroque scrolls on jewels but there J their quality Valuable stones were mounted and worn as mgs 

■ • 1 bracelets, earrings (mostly single diamonds called solitaires « 

large round peails banging from a small diamond), Liupms 
feathers, or pendants Gold jewellery having been replaced mostly 
by diamond jewellery, chiselled gold work was confined mainly to 
powder boxes, card cases, umbrella handles and haudb igs 
1900 - 1914 , — The beginning of the noth century marks a re 
acuon against the monotony and lack of imagination of tla>* dyk 
hide 'priif'figVr A "few jewellers" such as Lu’cien Fahze in j prevalent in jewellery since 1S70 Thus reaction showed irielf in 
Paris and Gmhano m London, revived the Renaissance style alike [ lwo vary different ways (1) A number of jewellers favoured 
m design and technique, and produced beautiful work in enamelled I an idealistic interpretation of nature without any connection 
and jewelled gold At the same time others— notably Castellam P ast st y lef b which took Mme of new art- This branch 
of Rome and Fontrnay of Paris — drew inspiration, from such °f the modernists attracted consideuible alien t ion j;f the 1900 
classical .ewehery as that of the Campana collection, and pro- International Exhibition” in Pans Their novel ! y lay not uniym 
dreed delicate ■’Etruscan” work in gold adorned with filigree. I the designs, but in the choice of material — transfix. id enamels 

ivory, hom The beauty of the jewel was to come from the 
perfection of the artistic conception; the value of the pieuotij 
stones employed was of less importance than their approprx 
ateness to the scheme Outside France, the new art in jewel- 
lery appealed principally to Germany, Austua, and Scandinavia 


v.is no revival of the refined technique of the earlier period 
Jewellery indeed, became steadily more stereotyped m its form 
and more me as trial and mechanical m its production 
With the creation of the Second Empire (Pi III , fig 2) many 
iu'fi ( S were designed on simple lines- — -irets crescents, stars and 
so cn — simply to display the diamonds with which they were set, 
voile c‘ners attempted to imitate flowers with inartistic vensimili- 


BisiiogH-Ipsy— J. Hampel, Der Goldfund von Nagy-Szent-MikhSs 
f us$t-i , P. B du Cbnilu, The Viking Age (1889) , M O Almgren, 
Stuiien iiter rurrdfXrroptusckt Fibeljormen (1897) , B Safin, Die Ait- 
gmncrdscM Tkkrornamenih (1904) , 0 . M. Dalton, The Treasure 
•if the Gnus (190s), H Clifford Smith, Jewellery (a full general 
tebllcgraplu , r$oS’} : J, Romoily Allen, Celtic Art in Pagan ana 
Christian Times {1915); E T Leeds, The Distribution of ike Anglo- 
Saxon Saucer brooch . in Artheologia bun (mis) , E T 
Leeds. The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements (1913) ; 
T J Arne La Snide et VQnent . pendant Page dcs Vikings 
1 19141 G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts m Early England, vols ui 
and .1 , Saxon Art and Industry of the Pagan Period (1915) , Joan 
Ivans, English JruicUery from- the tilth century An to r-Soo (rqu) . 
Magc-al jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance , especially in 
England tigs!/ ; 0 R Janse, Le Travail de Vor en Suede d Vcpoque 
n*eroun*ieitns 11922), British Museum, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Anti- 
quities 1x923), J Brondsted, Early English Ornament (1924), Nils 
Vherg The fiagio-yasoRS w England durmg tke early centuries after 
tfe mw i&cm. (1920) , H Shetehg, Prehstoire de la. Norvege (1921 5) 
\ full bibliography of French jewellery is given in J J Marquet de 
VmsbIoI, BtbE&grapkie de I'orjevrene ei de ttmadlme jrancaises 
fl «S> <J, Ev.) 

MODERN JEWELLERY 

lSSi~l 90 O< In 1851 the wealth of European countries was 


(3) In all countries, however, a larger section of the public 
favoured the other group of jewellers who, reacting against the 
soulless ^repetition of washed-out classic designs, turned back 
for inspiration to the old styles at thur best periods 
As a reaction against the use of a relatively umfoim stole of 
stones which gave jewels a heavy effect, small diamonds were 
used together and in contrast with the large stones they were to 
accompany The diamonds were set in platinum instead of gold 
and silver Platinum had been used experimentally since the 
rSth century, but it was only in 1900 that it suited to be u$e 4 
exclusively m the setting of diamonds and found favour on 
account of its brightness and its superior hardness, which per- 
mitted of considerably lighter settings As the new settings 
reduced the diamond to its proper size, the jewellers had to use 
larger diamonds than they had in the old settings which had madt 
the stone appear larger than it actually was, All ihe jewels ha- 




tnedde-dass, and the nobility too had benefited by the rise of 
the industrial era. The jewellery made on the occasion of the 
Emperor Napoleon IIL's marriage was on a scale worthy of the 
mm brilliant courts that France had known The most precious 
stones were used, diamonds, pearls, sapphires emeralds 
m silver and gold settings. The base of the mountings was still 
? ^ OTt , tte JnB3r ~ ^ made of silver, brilliantly po&hed 
m saaler to detract ss little as possible from the diamonds them- 
sdves. The xempp-ss Eugenie and Princess Mathilde revived the 
fssbito waring string of pearls m the evening. Laree bmce- 
sjs v.'ere also wars, mainly made of diamonds on a background 
fif ehssarilsf m finsraved gold Diadems were worn, curved to 
1st cireri? to the shape d the head 

thfe briilkm: com of Impress Eczerue was fe™i m 
2r£?£S£: t SL smari muatBlaniy to fa^dewtad 


- , ~hape oi rigid 

ugnthttmg bangles, were now made supple and loose. 

A trimming revived from the i8tb century was the velvet nth 
bon worn at the top of the neck with a small pendant hanging 
m iron. These ribbons were edged with diamonds sot on » 
mourning 0 J platinum covered by black velvet. The fashion 
0 the narrow velvet ribbon was followed by that of the jewelled 
pLa ? w c£, « occupying the front of the neck, worn either on 1 
wi e ve vet ribbon or else attached to a number 0/ rows ot pearly 
c.asped tightly round the neck. This again was followed by the 
diamond dog-collar 

. ^ t5 ^ s P eri °d most ladies wore their hair “Pompadour” fashion 
m iront with a chignon at the hack This enabled them to weft 
diamond combs and diamond hairpins called fourcka s, mounted 
pins Wlth C}11S ^ wearing the h an 

fl®ri. Qa in OP v 0! i ie head: diamoild > s tiaras were no longer 
pr „ u flat t0 the head ’ as in the Empire period and the Victorian 

the' on “ etal fl3laes > rest i n § on the top of 

the bead. The prevalent drnpe of the Udru sras the 50<m 
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Plate III 



EUROPEAN JEWELLERY OF THE 19TH CENTURY 

Outside chain in gold with decoration in black enamel, French Restoration period. Inside chain of open gold work, the work of a French 
provincial goldsmith about 1840. 1, 2, 3, 7, 10. Parures, 1830-40: (1) seed pearls, (2) topazes set in gold, (3, 10) pink tourmalines, 
(7) garnets. 4. Garnet head ornament, 1830. 5, 9. Gold necklaces, French, 1830. 6. Gold key decorated in black enamel, used with outside 
chain. 8. Gold lorgnette, French, 1850. 11-18. Gold bracelets, c. 1814-50: (15) silver gilt, (16) mosaics in gold with borders of blue 
enamel, (17) gold and coral tissue, Russian, (18) two-coloured gold. 19, 20. Front and side views of gold ring set with plaited hair, 1840. 
21. Waistcoat chain in gold and enamel with seal, 1830. 22. Gold ring decorated in black enamel, set with turquoise, French Restoration period 










